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“ \ JE hold a vaster Empire than has 

been.” And we hold it under 
the double sceptre of Imperial defence 
and Imperial trade. The more the 
colonies trade with England and 
amongst themselves, the firmér is our 
front towards the nations. This is 
why I desire to draw the attention of 
the Canadian people to a_ notable 
scheme now being formulated with the 
object of immensely developing the 
present exchange of commodities be- 
tween we West Indians and them- 
selves. 

‘*We know,” said Lord Salisbury in 
1892, ‘‘that every bit of the world’s 
surface which is not under the British 
flag is a country which may be, and 
probably will be, closed against us by 
a hostile tariff, and therefore it is that 
we are anxious above all things to con- 
serve, to unify, and to strengthen the 
Empire of the Queen, because it is to 
the trade that is carried on within the 
Empire of the Queen that we look for 
the vital force of our commerce.” 

Since Lord Salisbury thus expressed 
the value of colonial empire, we have 
witnessed a remarkable acceptance of 
the grand ideal of Imperial Federation, 
and to Canada the lion’s share of the 
credit is due. She has afforded noble 
object lessons. Her magnificent im- 
perial speculations, her unswerving 
faith in her own destiny and in the 
larger future of the British Empire, 
constrain Old England’s other sons to 
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envious admiration. 


Her preferential 
tariff, by 


stimulating inter-Imperial 
trade, is more valuable than twenty 
battleships. She has launched out 
boldly in the matter of Imperial penny 
postage ; and when the time comes she 
will be quite ready to pay down on the 
nailher shareoft thecostof theall-British 
Pacific cable. On the principle that 
one always seeks further favours from 
the man of proved generosity, I ap- 
peal to Canada for another proof of her 
devotion to the Imperial ideal. Her 
statesmen and merchants are offered a 
fine chance of materially benefiting 
the commercially-depressed, hurricane- 
swept British West Indies, while at the 
same time doing a good stroke of busi- 
ness for themselves. The Dominion 
Parliament generously voted 4,5,000 
the other day towards the relief of the 
Windward Islands; this is to be re- 
garded, surely, as the earnest, not the 
measure, of their sympathy with us 
unfortunate West Indians. 

Mr. Eyre Hutson, the private secre- 
tary of the Governor of Jamaica, and 
a young man who will some day play 
a prominent part in the affairs of the 
Empire, has formulated a scheme for 
the establishment in Canada of a West 
Indian Agency, supported by all the 
British colonies in the Caribbean, for 
the purpose of fostering and develop- 
ing trade relations between these col- 
onies and the Dominion. The scheme 
has been submitted by the Governor of 
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Jamaica to Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
heartily commended it and forwarded 
the details to the Governor-General of 
Canada and the Governors of all the 
West Indian colonies, in order that 
they may bring the idea to a practical 
issue without delay. The desirability 
of: expanding our mutual trade may be 
judged from the fact that during the 
year 1896-7 Canada only received 
British West Indian produce to the 
value of £248,827, while she consum- 
ed commodities we could easily have 
supplied to the value of over three 
millions sterling. If we desire to pro- 
mote tr de within the Empire, we must 
surely bridge such a disastrous dis- 
crepancy as this. 

The history of the trade relations be- 
tween the West Indies and Canada is 
exceptionally interesting. As may be 
seen by a glance at the map, the 
colonies are fairly well situated for 
mutual commerce. Jamaica, the largest 
and most important of the islands, is 
distant from Quebec only about seven 
days’ steaming for a fairly fast boat, 
and Halifax is of course considerably 
nearer. The lack of proper steamship 
communication hampers trade; but, 
as Mr. Hutson points out, when a dis- 
position is shown to develop trade, the 
steamers will come fast enough. Now- 
adays there are plenty of ships for 
every port with a paying cargo. Ca- 
nada and the West Indies produce 
each what the other needs. Our lus- 
cious tropical fruits are welcome to 
you dwellers in the domain of ‘* Our 
Lady of the Snows,’ who must natur- 
ally grow tired sometimes of your own 
abundant crops of apples and pears. 
We welcome inreturn your timber and 
salt fish, your flour and Indian corn, 
your peas and beans. The only pro- 
duct in which the two colonies compete 
is tobacco, and at the present moment 
that is by no means a staple in either. 

Trade betweeen Canada and the 
West Indies practically commenced 
after the United States wrenched their 
independence from Great Britain. Ca- 
nada up to that time had been subject- 
ed to a certain injustice by the moth r 
country, and it was then made up tor 
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at the expense of the unfortunate West 
Indies. According to the old system 
of colonial monopoly, the St. Lawrence 
was rigidly closed against the entrance 

of foreign vessels, nor was any Cana- 

dian ship allowed to enter a foreign 

port. This was a gross injustice, but 

its effect does not appear to have been 

materially serious. The prosperity of 
the colony during this period of its in- 

fancy was not checked by these restric- 

tions, as the mother country at all times 

afforded an outlet for its surplus pro- 

duce. After the United States obtain- 

ed their independence, their ships were 

excluded from the ports of the British 

colonies. Canada, ‘‘as a reward for 
its loyalty to the Crown when the sister 
colonies to the south rose in rebellion,”’ 

received the exclusive privilege of 
supplying the West Indies with timber 
and provisions. ‘‘In this manner,” 
said the late President Wilson, of To- 
ronto, ¢‘as the trade of Canada had 
been confined and shackled for the 
supposed benefit of the mother country, 

so now she was rewarded with com- 
pensating privileges to the direct injury 
of the sister colonies of the West 
Indies. The United States ports were 
the natural resorts of the West Indies 
for timber and provisions, their dis- 
tance from these being about one-half 
less than from the ports of the St. 

Lawrence. The West Indian 
planters were thus laid under contribu- 
tion for the support of the Canadian 
shippers and farmers.” 

Here was a grievance indeed. The 
West Indies were quite as loyal as 
Canada, and yet to her was given and 
from them was taken away. The re- 
cent tariff concessions made to us by 
Canada, in common with other parts of 
the Empire, by dint of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s Imperialistic strivings, are 
thus seen to be really the reparation of 
an ancient wrong. Not until 1892 
were these oppressive regulations even 
partially relaxed, and not until 1830 
did the West Indies obtain total relief 
from the Canadian monopoly. 

But all this is ancient history. Ca- 
nada does not present towards us now- 
adays the attitude of the oppressive 
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tnonopolist. She recognizes that we also 

are ‘‘ of the blood,” co-heirs in the Im- 
perial heritage. Sheis already doing 
much to assist in the development of 
our commerce. We want her to do 
more. 

Let the position be clear. Recipro- 
cal trade is but the means to the great 
end of Imperialism. Canada can ren- 
der the West Indies material assist- 
ance of the highest value, her markets 
can pay liberally for our produce, her 
capitalists develop our immense latent 
resources, and the influx of her vigor- 
ous blood and northern energy revi- 
talize our depressed community. 

It is a good bargain for both parties. 
These are hard facts, coldly commer- 
cial, to be reckoned in dollars. But the 
movement for reciprocity may be based 
on higher grounds than mere monetary 
considerations, and the latter are only 
urged because one recognizes how in- 
separably interwoven are commerce 
and Imperial power. Canada is a 
great country to which we should be 
proud to belong. She has a destiny in 
which we should be honoured to share 
—a leading part in the world’s affairs, 
a mortgage on the future. Mr. Eyre 
Hutson’s scheme is fraught with larger 
potentialities than perhaps even he 
dreams of. Reciprocal trade will en- 
courage a desire for political union. 

The annexation of the West Indies to 
Canada would give an immense im- 
petus to Imperial Federation. The fed- 
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eration of the Dominion itself is recog- 
nized as a splendid success, and we are 
hoping to see very soon the federation 
of South Africa and of Australasia. 
Why should not the principle be ex- 
tended to the federation, not merely of 
the scattered sections of what is practi- 
cally one colony, but to the political in- 
corporation of groups of colonies com- 
petent to offer reciprocal advantages ? 
Mr. Eyre Hutson has forged another 
link of Empire. The West Indies in 
general, and Jamaica in particular, are 
daily becoming more inspired with the 
Canadian spirit. You need not blush to 
ownusas brothers. A great statesman 
of the Dominion has declared that 
‘* there is not a man in Canada to-day 
who would not be prepared to spend his 
life and fortune to maintain the dignity 
and honour of the British Empire.” I 
am sure this is as true of the West In- 
dies. The federation of Her Majesty’s 
loyal colonies in the New World would 
herald that greater federation of the 
Empire for which all ardent Britons 
long with increasing fervour. Then 
shall the poet’s ideal become the 
world’s chief political fact : 


Also, we will make promise. So long as the 
Blood endures, 

I shall know that your good is mine: ye shall 
feel that my strength is yours. 

In the Day of Armageddon, at the last great 
fight of all, 

That Our House stand together, and the pil- 
lars do not fall. 


William Thorp. 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL AND THE CLAYTON-BULWER 
TREATY. 


THE VIEWS OF MAJOR-GENERAL STRANGE.* 


\ [HEN the great French engineer 

made the Suez Canal in spite of 
England and Lord Palmerston, he 
shifted back through it the commerce 
that had since Vasco de Gama toiled 
round the Cape of Storms. He failed 
in his effort to break the American 
barrier between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The ship channel to the East 
was the dream of Columbus as of the 
bold explorers of the Arctic passage, 
and the Antarctic channel of Magellan 
has proved of little practical value. 
Whosoever holds the Nicaragua Canal 
will hold the key of the revolutionized 
commerce of the world’s future. The 
United States knew what they meant 
when they took Cuba. As a people we 
have never known what we meant. A 
hundred years ago we conquered Cuba 
with greater loss of men than it has 
cost the United States, and we gave it 
back to Spain, @ propos de rien. We 
were too short-sighted then to see its 
command of the future gateway of the 
Pacific, though Oliver Cromwell, after 
his conquest of Jamaica in 1655, made 
systematic efforts to control the transit 
trade through Nicaragua, by treaties 
with the Indian chiefs, settlements on 
the coasts, and the encouragement of 
the Bluefield buccaneers, Morgan, 
David, and others. 

But it was William Paterson, the 
shrewd Scot who founded the Bank of 
England, who also tried to grasp for 
her what he called the commercial keys 
of the world, by establishing at the 
Isthmus of Darien a distributing centre 
of commerce. The Scots settlement of 
1698 was planted in a most unhealthy 
spot, but, even had the climate been 
perfect, the opposition of England, 
whose East India Company feared com- 
petition, proved fatal to his success. 
Our West Indian colonies were forbid- 


den to sell food or supplies to the 
pioneers. 

The Indians, finding they were only 
exchanging Spanish masters for Scots, 
devastated the country round, and fin- 
ally, in 1700, a Spanish squadron land- 
ed a large force and laid siege to the 
colony. Stricken with famine and fe- 
ver, the remnant of the Scots capitu- 
lated with the honours of war, taking 
with them their arms. 

Paterson, like other great men who 
have wide and bold ideas, was perse- 
cuted by the Little Englanders of his 
day. For, like the poor, ‘‘they are 
ever with us.” 

Nelson’s mind saw the situation; to- 
day he would be dubbed a jingo. In 
1780 he made an expedition to seize 
Castillo Viejo, to secure command of 
the Nicaraguan lakes and the communi- 
cations between the two oceans, but 
the rains set in before it was accom- 
plished. Sickness broke out among 
his men; his own health, always poor, 
gave way, and the expedition 
abandoned. 

Humboldt and Goethe both looked for 
the opening to Europe of ‘‘the gate- 
ways of the day.”” Humboldt spent five 
years, 1799-1804, exploring the isthmus 
from Mexico to Peru. He proposed 
five schemes for uniting the two great 
oceans, and gave the preference to 
Nicaragua for its abundant lake water 
supply on the height of land for a 
canal both ways. 

In 1814 the Spanish Cortes decreed 
the canal should be built. Too late! 
the Spanish colonies had_ revolted. 
In 1825 the United States of Central 
America decreed the Canal and there 
was a Congress at Panama, but the 
constant disturbances, culminating in 
the dissolution of the Republic of Cen- 
tral America, prevented progress. In 


was 


*Major-General Strange lived in Canada for a number ot years and distinguished himself in the Rebellion of 1885. 


He now resides in England. 


Being an ardent Imperialist, he takes the view that Great Britain should not allow the 
Nicaragua Canal to come under the control of the United States. 
Shortt wrote an article expressing almost opposite views. 


In the March Canapian MaGazine, Prof. Adam 
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1835 the United States Senate passed 
a resolution in favor of building the 
canal, and President Jackson sent Mr. 
Biddle to examine the routes and nego- 
ciate for aconcession. He did neither. 

In 1838 Captain Edward Belcher, 
R.N., ascended the Estero Real for 
thirty miles, and suggested water com- 
munication to Lake Nicaragua from the 
Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific side. 
!n 1846 Prince Louis Napoleon while 
an exile in London published a pamph- 
let demonstrating the immense advan- 
tages of a Nicaragua Canal. Becom- 
ing President of the French Republic 
and Emperor, he was otherwise en- 
gaged. 

In 1847 the British Government ad- 
vanced claims to the control of the 
proposed inter-oceanic waterway, the 
Atlantic terminus having been in the 
hands of our protectorate on the Mos- 
quito coast since 1824. An expedition 
under Captain Lock was sent by the 

Governor of Jamaica, Sir Charles 
Grey, to occupy the river and the forts 
of San Juan del Norte (afterwards 
Greytown), while the Pacific squadron 
seized the Isla del Tigre in the Gulf of 
Fonseca. Captain Lock advanced to 
Grenada, and the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment signed a treaty by which it under- 
took no longer to molest the Mosquito 
territory, or interfere with the occupa- 
tion of Greytown. Meanwhile, with 
the approval of the United States the 
Nicaraguan Governmenthad alsosigned 
a contract with an American firm for 
the construction of acanal. This con- 
cession lapsed. It had never been sub- 
mitted to Congress. The question was 
finally arranged by the Clayton-Bulwer 

Treaty, 1850, by which ‘ the neutra- 
lity of all or any, present or prospec- 

tive inter-oceanic waterways across 

Nicaragua, was absolutely guaranteed.” 

The text of the treaty is in the appen- 

dix to that admirable work ‘‘ The Key 

of the Pacific,” by Archibald Ross 

Colquhoun, from which most of the 

facts and figures of this article are 

drawn. He treats the subject ex- 
haustively from an engineering point 
of view and shows how the great 

Frenchman De Lesseps erred in think- 
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ing he could make a canal on an ocean 

level, without locks, through the Isth- 
mus of Panama, which is only about 46 
miles in width, and with nowhere more 
than 300 feet height of land. There 
being no adequate supply of water on 
the height of land, the bottom of the 
canal had to be so depressed, that it 
was flooded and destroyed by the 
Chagres river during tropical rains. 
Finally of 452,000,000 subscribed only 
428,000,000 was spent on actual 
work. £24,000,000 disappeared in 
the pockets of company promoters, 
journalists, politicians, swindling en- 
gineers and contractors. France was 
torn with angry recriminations, and 
the great Frenchman died with his last 
grand scheme. The world owes him 
a debt of gratitude for the Suez Canal, 
that other gateway to the East, which 
England keeps open to the world. 

Will the new gateway to the further 
East be thus kept open, unless Great 
Britain holds to the rights accorded by 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and keeps 
her duplicate key in her West India Is- 
lands? Between the best of friends, 
partners or relatives, it is desirable 
that each should keep their respective 
keys of the mutual safe. 

In addition to the motion in Congress 
to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
and make the Nicaragua Canal an 
American ditch, to be closed at will to 
Great Britain, and of course to Canada, 
comes the monstrous demand of the 
United States to put war ships on the 
lakes. With what object? Who is 
the enemy? Are 60,000,000 people of 
the United States afraid of being con- 
quered by 6,000,000 Canadians ? Wolf 
and lamb! Both Great Britain and 
America are forbidden by treaty to put 
war ships on the lakes. It would be a 
serious drawback to Great Britain to 
be obliged to lock up a part of her 
navy in the inland waters of America. 
When a new-found friend asks to be 
allowed to put a pistol to vour head as 
a proof of reconciliation, the man or 
nation that allows it has no brains 
worth blowing out. 


7. Bland Strange, 


EASTER AND EASTER LORE. 


‘T‘HE festival of Easter, like many 

other customs, is the perpetuation 
of an old usage, which became the rule 
in the Christian Church in A. D. 68. 
Easter derives its name from the Saxon 
goddess Estre, the personification of 
the East or Spring. In ancient times 
it was sometimes called the ‘‘ Sunday 
of Joy.’”’ Easter has always been con- 
sidered the chief festival of the Chris- 
tian year. It isthe sanctified symbol- 
ism of the wonderful resurrection of 
Christ ; but it is also symbolic of the 
renewal of life in nature. 

It is said that ‘‘ the ancient Athenes 
celebrated the awakening of the earth 
and the blossoming time of the vear 
with pipes and pens of rejoicing, and 
processions to the violet crowned hill 
of the Acropolis.” 

Our Saxon ancestors continued the 


celebration of Easter for eight days. 


After the long penitential season of 
Lent ; after the forty days of doing 
good, and abstinence from _ public 
amusements, marriage festivities and 
other worldly attractions; and after 
the long winter’s burial, when the earth 
has been wrapped in sombre shades, 
the people found legitimate gratifica- 
tion in the celebration of the spring 
festival. It was a season of joy—joy 
at the wonderful Resurrection, and for 
the revivication of nature. ‘‘ For, lo! 
the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the time of the singing of the 
birds is come.” 

Easter, being a movable fest, does 
not fall annually on the same day, but 
the month Nison (or April) seems pe- 
culiarly appropriate for this symbolic 
festival. In eastern countries vegeta- 
tion is early, and wondrously beautiful, 
and at this season the lovely blossoms, 
which the warm sun and soft spring 
rains have wooed from their long 


sleep, fill the air with their fragrant 
odours. 


‘Blooming to garland Easter, 
And strew the King’s highway.” 


This annual awakening and activity 
of the powers of nature from the death 
of winter, this ‘‘ Jubilee of the Uni- 
verse,” (There is an old legend, that 
the sun dances in the sky on Easter 
Sunday) typifies a greater mystery 
than return of bird or blossom. It is 
deeply significant of the resurrection, 
and the new and nobler conditions of 
the future life. 

During the Easter festival, in earlier 
times, slaves received their freedom, 
the poor and needy were helped and 
feasted, bonfires were lighted, scenic re- 
presentations, games, song's and dances 
were indulged in; even the clergy re- 
cited from the pulpit stories and le- 
gends, for the amusement of their 
hearers—an odious custom, against 
which the reformers of the sixteenth 
century successfully issued their re- 
monstrance. 

A game played with egg-shaped 
balls of various colours, was a favourite 
sport in which municipal corporations 
formerly engaged. The game was 
kept up with considerable pomp and 
ceremony, even into the early part of 
the nineteenth century. 

The ‘*Feast of Eggs” has ever 
been the most popular of the Easter 
observances. The egg is. the ancient 
symbol of the new birth, and a religi- 
ous significance has always been given 
to its use at Easter. The Hebrews 
use them at their Passover feast, and 
the Persians present each other with 
delicately tinted eggs, at a feast 
which they keep, at a _ period of 
the year which corresponds’ with 
our Easter. The customs connected 
with Easter eggs are quaint and in- 
teresting. 

In Scotland on ‘‘ Pash Sunday,” as 
they call it, the young people rose 
early, and went out to the moors to 
search for wild-fowls’ eggs for break- 
fast, considering it a happy omen if 
they found them. It is still customary 
to boil eggs hard, dye them different 
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colours, and give them to children to 
play with on Easter morning. 

The writer of ‘‘Sketches of Ger- 
many and the Germans” observes 
that ‘‘ Easter is another season for the 
interchange of civilities, when, instead 
of the coloured egg in other parts of 
Germany, and which is there merely 
a toy for children, the Vienna Easter 
egg is composed of silver, mother-of- 
pearl, bronze, or some other expensive 
material, and filled with jewels, trin- 
kets or ducats.”’ 

Kohl, in his ‘‘ Russia,” gives this 
account of a visit to the imperial glass- 
cutting manufactory: ‘‘ We saw two 
halls filled with workmen, employed in 
nothing else but in cutting flowers and 
figures on eggs of crystal. Part of 
them were for the Emperor and Em- 
press to give to their courtiers.” The 
red colour, with which the Russian pea- 
sants dye their eggs at Easter, is in 
memory of the blood of Christ, shed 
for sin. 

William Jones, F.S.A., in his ‘* Cre- 
dulities Past and Present,”’ says: ‘‘ In 
Galicia there still lingers a tradition 
that somewhere far away, beyond the 
dark seas, there dwells the happy 
nation of Rakhmane. They lead a 
holy life, for they abstain from eating 
flesh all the year round, with the ex- 
ception of one day, the ‘ Rakmanian 
Easter Sunday.’ And that festival 
is celebrated by them on the day on 
which the shell of aconsecrated Easter 
egg floats to them across the wide sea, 
which divides them from the land in- 
habited by ordinary mortals.” 

The same author quotes the follow- 
ing from ‘‘Emilianne”: ‘‘In Italy 
the heads of families on Easter eve 
and Easter day, send great chargers 
filled with hard boiled eggs to 
the church to be blessed. The 
priest having performed the  cere- 
mony, every one carries his por- 
tion home, and causeth a large table 
to be set in the best room in the house, 
which they cover with their best linen, 
all bestrewed with flowers, and place 
around about it a dozen dishes of meat. 
’Tis a pleasant sight to see these tables 
set forth in the houses of great persons, 
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when they expose on side tables (round 
about the chamber) all the plate they 
have in the house, and whatever else 
they have that is rich and curious, in 
honour of their Easter eggs, which by 
themselves make a fair show, for the 
shells of them are all painted with div- 
ers colours and gilt. Sometimes there 
are no less than twenty dozen in the 
same charger, neatly laid together in 
the form of apyramid. The table con- 
tinues in the same posture, covered all 
the Easter week, and all those who 
come to visit them at that time are in- 
vited to eat an Easter egg with them, 
which they must not refuse.” 

There are many myths and legends 
in regard to eggs, in nowise connected 
with Easter, but which, nevertheless, 
are quaint and interesting. ‘* Every- 
thing springs from the egg, it is the 
world’s cradle,” is an oracle of our 
forefathers, and according to Chinese 
supposition Pon-Koo-Wong, a human 
being which came from a vast mundane 
egg which had divided itself into two 
parts, created of the upper portion of 
the shell the heavens, and of the lower 
part he made the earth. 

The Hawaiians have a superstitious 
legend that their ‘‘ island was produc- 
ed by the bursting of an egg which 
had been laid upon the water by a bird 
of great size, presumably the eagle, it 
being considered of great creative 
power, and that there was no other 
land.” 

An ancient custom, which has seized 
upon the popular mind of our period, 
of always wearing something new on 
Easter Sunday, is whimsically describ- 
ed in the following verse : 


‘*Laste Easter I put on my blue frock coat, 
the virst time, vier new ; 

Wi’ yaller buttons aal’o brass, 

That glittered in the zun like glass ; 

Bekaize ‘twer Easter Zunday.” 


The religious part of the Easter fes- 
tival in early times consisted mostly 
in the daily services held in the 
churches, which were lighted on Easter 
eve, by immense ‘‘ Paschal tapers, 
weighing two or three hundred 
pounds. On Easter Sunday the people 
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saluted each other with the Easter 
Kiss, (the kiss of brotherhood still ob- 
tains in the Russian church), and the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Christ is Risen” ; re- 
ceiving the reply, ‘‘ He is risen indeed.” 
The service being over, the people re- 
turned to their worldly affairs or gave 
themselves up entirely to pleasure. 

But a gradual metamorphosis has 
been going on during the long ages, 
and the heart of man has been moved 
to a loftier conception of the true mean- 
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And he glistered through his ruby eyes, 
His jewels blinked the sun, 









ing of Easter. In striking contrast to 
the rustic extravagance which charac- 
terized the celebration of Easter in 
ancient times, the festival of the Re- 
surrection is now celebrated with state- 
ly and elaborate ceremonial or the joy- 
ous simplicity of genuine piety. 

And youth and age and joyous 
spring unite in triumphant rejoicing. 


‘To greet the Risen King.” 
D> D> 


Eva Hamilton Young. 






GOLDEN idol stood in a fane, 
Ji In a gorgeous altar-square ; 

And suppliants fell at his feet in vain 
And left rich offerings there. 


While postulants in various guise 


Implored him one by one. 


And mothers prayed for children dead, 
And craved assuagement sweet ; 


But he held aloft his golden head 


While the stricken kissed his feet. 


And Ali prayed, ‘* Restore my wife!” 
And Mahmoud, ‘‘ Bless my son!” 


But the idol had no part in life, 


And answered never a one. 


But every pilgrim to the shrine, 
Craved he or balm or bliss, 


Bedewed the idol’s feet divine 


With tear or sigh or kiss. 


Sweet Lalun, fragile as a leaf, 
All wrapt in Love's despair, 


Her slumbrous eyes all moist with grief, 


Besought the god in prayer. 


‘* Great Ruler of the Perfect Seven, 
Who feelest for my pain, 


Exalt me to my love in Heaven, 


Or give him back again!” 


She clasped the idol’s feet so fair, 
The golden god gave way ! 


He killed the maid, but heard her prayer! 


The idol’s feet were clay ! 


Franklin Gadsby. 






















































All day, by the warmth of the fire 
That gilded rafter and beam, 


The old man nodded and woke, 
And followed his fitful dream. 


The round, white face of the clock 
Stared out of the dusky gloom; 
Strange shadows bent across 


The tapestries of the room. 


Behind the Western hills 
The warrior sun went down, 
And the gray towers took or 
His blood red battle-crown. 





Outside, on the terrace and lawn 


The shades of the yew-trees 
sprawled, 


The pale moon hung in the firs, 
Somebody galloped and called. 


But the old man gazed and dreamed; 
While God, in the shadows there, 
Barred the doors of the Now, 


And the rooms of the Then laid 
bare; 


Till the dreamer stood once more 


At her shrine, and knelt at her 
feet, 


And knew that the world was good 


And his manner of loving complete. 











The years of their comrade life 

Came back to his wrinkled brain; 
He watched her eyes, love-filled, 
And kissed her forehead again, 











And her hair like the harvest spoil, 
| And her lips than wine more red; 
Then the awful day when the nurse 
Told him his love lay dead. 
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The boy, with its mother’s smile 





Came into his shattered heart, 






Blithe and brave and true, 






Of his very being a part; 










’Till a month ago, or an age, 
The stripling galloped away 

To shout for his Church and King, 

And cut and thrust in the fray. 
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i) yf The oak door swung on its hinges; 


fp Three soldiers entered the room, 


The old man leaped to his feet 


And peered through the flickering gloom. 


He lifted his thin old hands, 
“God bless you, my dutiful son, 

Is the good King back on his throne, 
And the devilish mob undone?” 


a owtiiaietd 


Sa 


A ‘trooper stamped with his foot: 


“A curse on your old grey head; 
“Your papist King is in jail, 
“And your dutiful son is dead.” 
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The old man fell by the fire 
That reddened rafter and beam. 
His brave soul slipped the shadows 
And followed his broken dream. 
Theodore Roberts. 




























































H® is a hideous old man, ragged 

and unclean, whom the frequent- 
ers of the Toronto Reference Library 
know for a strange figure in the read- 
ing room, where he often hunts with 
dirty fingers through the pages of a 
classical dictionary. He breathes hoar- 
sely with some disease of the throat, 
and disturbs the whole room with a dry 
cough repeated at irritating intervals. 
But he never raises his head there, and 
the nervous patrons of the place, scowl- 
ing across the tables at him, see only 
a greasy muss of hair and beard tang- 
led in discoloured grey. 

On the streets his face is more fa- 
miliar—keen eyes, (the white of them 
a putrid yellow) scowling sidelong at 
the curiosity of the passer-by ; a com- 
plexion unhealthily pitted with black 
spots, as if of soot; for the rest, 
coarse hair, as coarse as the beard of 
a cocoanut. He wears always an old 
plug hat, faded to the colour of a felt. 
A frayed ulster is held with a single 
button on his chest, and he swings one 
arm insanely as he walks. 

That is ‘‘the Professor,” proprietor 
of an old bookshop among the Jews on 
Queen street—to whom mere chance 
introduced me on a winter’s evening. 
I was looking for an edition of Steele’s 
‘*Tatler” to match some old volumes 
of the ‘‘ Spectator’’ which I had found 
in a book store on York street. The 
Professor’s window promised just such 
another find. I opened his door noisily. 
There was no counterin his shop. He 
was reading at a small pine table, and 
he looked up even with alarm when I 
came in to him. That face, scowling 
in the lamplight, was no tradesman’s 
welcome. The place was stifling with 





The Prolessor. 


evil smells, and musty. I stood with a 
hand on the knob of the door. He 
watched me. 

‘““Have you a ‘Tatler?’ I said— 
abruptly, but more words would not 
come to me.”’ 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Sir Rich- 
ard Steele ?” he asked. 





‘* He swings one arm insanely as he walks.” 
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Three soldiers entered the room, 
The old man leaped to his feet 
And peered through the flickering gloom. 


He lifted his thin old hands, 
“God bless you, my dutiful son, 

Is the good King back on his throne, 
And the devilish mob undone?” 


A ‘trooper stamped with his foot: 


“A curse on your old grey head; 


“Your papist King is in jail, 
“And your dutiful son is dead.” 


The old man fell by the fire 
That reddened rafter and beam. 
His brave soul slipped the shadows 
And followed his broken dream. 
Theodore Roberts. 




























































H® is a hideous old man, ragged 

and unclean, whom the frequent- 
ers of the Toronto Reference Library 
know for a strange figure in the read- 
ing room, where he often hunts with 
dirty fingers through the pages of a 
classical dictionary. He breathes hoar- 
sely with some disease of the throat, 
and disturbs the whole room with a dry 
cough repeated at irritating intervals. 
But he never raises his head there, and 
the nervous patrons of the place, scowl- 
ing across the tables at him, see only 
a greasy muss of hair and beard tang- 
led in discoloured grey. 

On the streets his face is more fa- 
miliar—keen eyes, (the white of them 
a putrid yellow) scowling sidelong at 
the curiosity of the passer-by ; a com- 
plexion unhealthily pitted with black 
spots, as if of soot; for the rest, 
coarse hair, as coarse as the beard of 
a cocoanut. He wears always an old 
plug hat, faded to the colour of a felt. 
A frayed ulster is held with a single 
button on his chest, and he swings one 
arm insanely as he walks. 

That is ‘*the Professor,” proprietor 
of an old bookshop among the Jews on 
Queen street—to whom mere chance 
introduced me on a winter’s evening. 
I was looking for an edition of Steele’s 
‘Tatler’? to match some old volumes 
of the ‘‘ Spectator’’ which I had found 
in a book store on York street. The 
Professor’s window promised just such 
another find. I opened his door noisily. 
There was no counterin his shop. He 
was reading at a small pine table, and 
he looked up even with alarm when I 
came in tohim. That face, scowling 
in the lamplight, was no tradesman’s 
welcome. The place was stifling with 
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evil smells, and musty. I stood with a 
hand on the knob of the door. He 
watched me. 

‘*Have you a ‘Tatler?’ I said— 
abruptly, but more words would not 
come to me.”’ 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Sir Rich- 
ard Steele ?” he asked. 





‘* He swings one arm insanely as he walks.” 
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“You may find something here.” 
a 


You must imagine the insinuation 
of old companionship which the full 
title carried. 

I answered: ‘‘Yes, Steele’s Tatler ;’ 
that I wished it as a companion set for 
an old ‘‘ Spectator”’ ; that I had failed 
to find one in any of the stores. 

He took’up his lamp and came to- 
wards me as | spoke, shading his eyes 
from the light with a gnarled hand. 
He wore the frayed overcoat still, for 
there was no fire in that den of his. I 


’ 
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could just see the old grey 
face in the shadow, and the 
glitter of his eyes. The 
chimney of the lamp was 
smoked, and the light poor. 
But I could guess that he 
was scrutinizing me with 
some suspicion. I waited 
for him to speak. 

‘* Steele?” he said, ‘* Ad- 
dison? Do you read those 
authors ? ” 

I answered that | did. 

‘* Which ?”’ he asked 


curiously. 

It seemed I was on trial. 
ce : Swift,” I 
said. 


He nodded. 

‘* And Defoe.” 

He wheezed approval. 

** Pope” — 

‘* Pope,” he growled. 
‘*Good. He’s not the style 
now, eh ?—no, not now. . 
Ah, there was a mind.” 
His sentences were broken 
with catarrhal snorts of 
enthusiasm. I could see 
that I had put him on his 
hobby. ‘‘ There was a 
mind.” 

I made some fitting 
answer, and it. satisfied 
him. 

‘* You wanted a Steele,” 
he said, turning to the 
books. ‘*‘Well, I haven't 
one. But”—and he drag- 
ged his table over noisily 
to set the lamp upon it— 
‘look for yourself. You 
may find something here.” 

I turned to the shelves. He finger- 
ed his beard for a moment’s silence 
while I read the nearest titles. Here 
were some old Latin texts bound in 
blackened mahogany andtarnished gold 
—superseded sciences, philosophies and 
histories, last century’s treatises on 
metaphysics, some authors of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and a 
miscellany of printed waste. Popular 
literature had apparently no place in 
his stock. 
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‘* There,” he broke in, ‘‘ there’s a 
rare Buileau—seventeen ten. Addison 
might have read that. Eh? Yes”— 
grunting his own answer. 

1 looked at the Boileau in respectful 
silence. 

‘John Locke there” —he pointed 
with a hooked claw—‘* there beside it.”’ 

I turned to it but said nothing. 

‘* Ah, there,” he said, ‘‘ there. 
Lilly’s Latin Grammar. A fine old 
copy.” He reached for the 
volume, seeing that I made 
no motion to approach it. 
‘* A fine old book. See?” he 
said, stooping with it to the 
light, ‘‘here’s the printer's 
advertisement See?” 

I bent over it with him. 

‘*London,” he read, ‘‘ Print- 
ed by J. D., to be sold by 
Jonathan Robinson, at the 
Rose and Crown, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, MDCLXXXIX.”’ 

‘* Sixteen eighty-nine,”’ he 
snuffed. ‘* Eh? Old Jonathan 
Robinson. Eh?” and he 
crackled a dry laugh. 

I took the book from him, 
amused with the increased ex- 
citement of his manner. 

‘* I’ve another by the same 
printer,” he said, turning to 
run his finger along the shelf. 


Old 


' 


““Let us—let us see. Yes 
. . . Yes. ‘Julian’s Arts to 
Undermine Christianity, to- 


gether with answers to Con- 


stantius the Apostate and 
Jovian’ — By Samuel John- 
son.”’ 


‘*Not Doctor Johnson,” I 
protested, tor the year was 
1689 again. 

‘* No—no,” he said, petu- 
lantly. ‘* Doctor Johnson ? 
No. Give me that Macaulay, 
volume two.” 

I picked it out, and handed 
it to him. 


** Johnson — Johnson,” he 


Was muttering, ‘* Volume two, 
chapter six.” He rustled 
through the leaves. ‘* Yes— 
yes. Ah, here we are—” and be- 
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gan to read with an impatient lack of 
continuity, running his finger along the 
printed lines faster than | could follow. 
‘** His name was Samuel Johnson. He 
was a priest of the Church of England, 
and had been Chaplain to Lord Rus- 


sell’ . . . ‘was one of those persons’ 
um—m ‘had published a 
book entitled Julian the Apostate.’ 


There! JuliantheApostate. Eh? Was 


imprisoned. Met Speke. Incited the 
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soldiery to revolt. Fined and flogged. 
There’s your Johnson.” 

He thrust the Macaulay into my 
hands. I had read about a paragrph 
when— 

‘« This,” he said, taking up the John- 
son, ‘‘is historic. More than that too it 
made history—made it,” and patted 
the old leather cover triumphantly. 

I laid down the Macaulay to take 
the other which he was offering to me. 

“‘It is old,” he said with a finger 
upon an inscription on the fly-leaf. 

There was written, inan inklong since 
faded brown: ‘‘George Walker, his 
book. London, March 22nd, 1783. 
Miss Quinn presents compl’ts to the 
above person, desires he will behave 
himself better than he has done this 
Ev’ing.” 

He watched my interest as I read. 
‘* Sweethearts,” he chuckled ‘‘ Seven- 
teen eighty-three. Sweethearts, eh? 
Sweethearts in seventeen eighty-three.” 

He croaked it over like a sarcastic 
crow. I was studying the dainty writ- 
ing with its French d’s and superfluity 
of flourish. 

‘© A fair, white hand,” he chuckled. 
‘*A delicate young piece of flesh. Eh ? 
Eh? A rare coquette—in seventeen 
eighty-three.” 

There was something ghoulish in his 
laugh when you read that old message 
to an impatient lover: ‘‘ Desires he 
will behave himself better than he has 
done this Ev’ing.” Sweethearts in 1783. 

** You will sell this,” I said. 

Without a doubt he would—and did. 

That was the beginning of a strange 
acquaintanceship. I found excuses to 

call upon him frequently thereafter. His 
senile animation was amusing. His 
childish pride in his own useless book- 
learning—the peculiarity of his manner 
of life—his very repulsiveness — all 
served to stir a morbid interest He 
was thorough in his knowledge of that 
age of English History and literature 
which he called the ‘‘ Classic period” 

—the age of Queen Anne—and I 

helped myself gladly to his knowledge 

at second hand. He had references 





always ready, and would explain an 
obscure allusion off-hand. 


I made good 
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use of him, and he welcomed my visits 
always. So I came to find him one 
night with a can of cold liquor on his 
table, in a state of exaltation which 
scorned the printed word. 

‘‘ Thought,” he said, with drunken 
solemnity, ‘‘ is alive or dead. That” 
—waving a scornful hand at his stock- 
in-trade—‘‘that, boy, is dead—cogi- 
tatorum cadavera, the husk of thought. 
The living thought is here”—and he 
tapped his cranium through the mat of 
his greasy grey hair. 

I answered that.I did not understand 
Latin. He shook his head at my ob- 
jection. 

‘*Cogito,” he said, ‘‘ergo sum, | 
think, therefore, lam. Thought is life. 
You hear—you understand—but you 
do not believe. You have not studied 
metaphysics. I have. You do not 
believe the truths of metaphysics.” He 
took up the can of beer. ‘‘I do,” he 
said. 

I nodded with pretended interest, 
seating myself upon the corner of his 
table. He wiped the liquor from his 
lips with a shaking hand. 

‘* Twill speak English” he said loftily, 
‘*since you think you understand it. 
Well.” — 

He laid his forearm flat on the table, 
and levering on his elbow, slowly raised 
his hand. Then he looked at me. 

‘* The law of gravity,” he explained, 
‘‘which Newton discovered in sixteen 
hundred and ninety-five, demands that 
my hand remain on the table. Well. 
The law of thought which I discovered 
in eighteen hundred and eighty-five de- 
mands that it shall not remain on the 
table.” 

He raised the hand again and let it 
fall. I nodded sagely. He held me 
with an unvarying eye. 

‘* Gravity,” he continued, ‘‘is a nat- 
ural force. My hand lies on the table. 
Gravity holds it there. Thought draws 
on the cord. It rises.” 

The demonstration was even more 
ludicrously slow and impressive. I 
could not suppressa smile. He sawit, 
and he frowned. 

‘“Stand out there,” he said; ‘‘ out 
there on the floor.” 
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Seeing that the man was drunk, I 
thought it best to humour him. 
‘*Put your heels together. Drop 
your arms. Well. Gravity keeps you 
there.” 

He leaned across the table to glare 
at me with a drunken fixity of gaze 
that made his face even more unpleas- 
ant. 

‘*Gravity keeps you there—keeps 
you there.” 

His voice was a hoarse whisper. I 
held my breath. 

‘* Thought—thought—” 

He wrinkled his threatening fore- 
head, drawing down his eyebrows. 
The hair of his head seemed to move 
down with them. 

‘*Thought,” he whispered, ‘‘thought 
bids you rise.” 

I swayed and tottered, losing my 
balance as I supposed. I felt a bit 
dizzy. He kept his wide, yellow eyes 
on me—the luminous eyes of a cat. 

‘*Thought,” he repeated huskily, 
‘bids you rise.” 

It seemed that I lifted to tiptoe in 
an effort to keep my poise. 
light-headed. 
tingled. 

His face did not move a muscle. 

‘*Thought—thought bids you rise.” 

The floor sank beneath me, until, 
with an effort, I could just tap it with 
atoetip. I gasped a startled breath. 
I seemed to have lost the power of 
thought. I felt myself rising in a daze 
of giddiness. The old man, staring 
over the table, lifted his horrible eyes 
slowly, as he sank slowly down. I 
struggled with myself for words. 
**Stop,’’ I choked, ‘‘ Stop. Let me 
down.” 

The room came swiftly up at me. I 
struck stiff-legged on the boards of the 
floor with such force that the lamp 
danced and rattled on the table. The 

jolt jarred me into my senses. 
trembling weakly. 

‘* Now,” he smiled, ‘‘let us try it 
together. Thought,” 





I was 
My feet and fingers 


I was 





I screamed ‘‘ No,” pushing back on 
the air with both hands, as if the force 
that had raised me were an arm that 
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I could grapple with—‘‘ No—no!” 
He blinked at me drunkenly. ‘‘ Do 
you believe ?”’ he said. 

** Ye-es,’’ I stuttered, ‘‘ yes.” 

He turned to reach for another drink 
of liquor. I turned for the door. I 
had my hand upon the knob before he 
saw me. ‘* Come back !”’ he ordered, 
in a voice deep and steady. ‘‘Come 
back !”’ 

His force drew upon me, but I held 
to the door-knob. The door pulled 
open with me. I seized the jamb. My 
fingers slipped—slipped—and caught 
in the well of the lock. I drew my 
body up, clenching my teeth. There 
seemed to be a suction on my should- 
ers, on my back, on my legs. I felt 
as weak as a man wading against a 
current in water breast-deep. I was 
panting: ‘‘ Let me go—let me go.” 

Then the current snapped. 1 
fell forward on the street. A shriek 
of drunken laughter seemed to thrust 
meout. . . 

When I stopped running, I found 
that I had left my hat at the Profes- 
sor’s door where I had fallen. I do 
not remember that I once thought of 
returning for it. I was busy calculat- 
ing how I could get to my own door 
without attracting too much attention. 
That walk up the dark back streets, 
through the frosty night with an un- 
covered head, slinking like a thief 
around the circle of the street lights, 
crossing and recrossing the roadway 
in the shadow to escape a passer-by, 
and trembling always with the cold, 
the nervous shock, the fear that the 
Professor, with his putrid yellow eyes, 
was waiting in the darkness to waylay 
me—I have remembered the terror of 
it in frequent nightmares since, and it 
seemed nothing so much as a_ bad 
dream at the time. 

As for the Professor’s demonstration 
of the natural force of thought—I have 
described it to an eminent psychologist, 
and he has pronounced it a mere mes- 
merism. I am willing to let him keep 
his theory, rather than disprove it with 
another experiment. 


H. J. O Higgins. 
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Ross Bay CEMETERY, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Jj ." ROUGH grey salt grass, the April breezes creep ; 
| To your still feet the long blue rollers swing ; 
The drowsy sea fowl mutter in their sleep ; 
Above your headstones honeysuckles cling, 


Flowers of your Eastern home, your English spring. 


Silent your camp! The last camp on that trail 
Worn between oceans by your tireless feet ; 

Yet where a new sea spreads, where dry lands fail, 
Where East and West, where old and new worlds meet, 
Your grey nurse welcomes you, your work complete. 


Wayfaring children, gathered round her breast, 
Your sea nurse murmurs in your slumbering ears 

The same brave song that stirred or lulled to rest 
The stormy hearts of those, your sires and peers, 
Vikings, and Conquerors, and Pioneers, 


Whose oaken keels ploughed roads through seas unknown, 
To shores unnamed, till English swords had writ 

Some word of Empire on them. Far and lone 
Like fledgling eagles, England’s outposts sit. 
*Twas theirs to win ; it has been yours to knit. 


Through black battalions, whence the Wood Lords creep, 
Whitening with age, towards the peaks of God ; 

O’er dizzy fields, where snow slides plough and reap ; 
Through those lone lands, where Time and Death abode 
With Nature brooding, till your brave feet trod, 


Ye drave your way. Now red from main to main 
Your camp fires smoulder still. Around them grow 

The home fires of your people, one long chain 
Through apple bloom, and gold of corn, and snow, 
The chain of love—the only chain they know. 


Where were you when the Spirit called you forth ? 
Dreaming, in old world gardens sweet with stocks, 
Or, mid the purple heather of the North 
Watching the wanderings of your half wild flocks, 
Till some white gull’s wing glistened o’er the rocks 
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And took your eyes out seaward, where the wind 
Filled the strong sails, and mocked your idle rest ? 
How could you, Viking-bred, have stayed behind, 
You who had sucked at that old mother’s breast, 
Whose children win the world, from East to West ? 





How could you go? Whilst Spring with cuckoo calls, 
With all the music in which wood-birds woo, 
With hymning larks, and hedgerow madrigals 
Girlish with sunshine, sweet with cushats’ coo, 
Bade you to dream ; how did you dare to do? 








Nay rather, could you stay? Through warm red loam 
Ran the sea rovers’ path. A wild salt scent 

Blown over seas, pierced through the apple bloom ; 
The dove’s soft voice, with Ocean’s call was blent. 

You could not stay ; you could not be content. 





















How could you rest ? whilst thick on every hand 
The air grew foul with smoke, men cried for bread, 

With half a world untrod, they prayed for land, 

For room to breathe, for leave to work and wed. 

They needed leaders. God be praised, you led. 


What was it that ye slew? An old world’s gloom. 
What won? A staunching of sweet woman’s tears ; 

Bread for the children ; for the strong men, room ; 
Empire for Britain; for your failing years 

Rest, in the front rank of Her pioneers. 





Oh seed of Empire! Stones on which we set 
That Greater Britain, which is yet to be ; 

Here, where the furthest West and East are met, 

Sleep, whilst your old nurse croons for lullaby, 

Thanks of a Realm, that owes you Unity. 


















Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 
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SOME ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 


Last Paper. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


eo persons have wondered why a 
Canadian publication should devote 
any space to a series of papers on act- 
ors and actresses, and, I suppose, why 
a Canadian should trouble himself to 
collect information for such a series. 
But the stage must not be overlooked. 
It may not—in Canada—be everything 
it should be ; there may be difficulty in 
discovering and locating just where 
it is doing much to elevate or in- 
struct the public; but the stage is un- 
doubtedly a factor in the social life of 
the people. Some time ago I was 
talking with the editor of one of the 
leading magazines in New York, and 
he said that any paper or article on the 
stage or on some of the leading act- 


resses and musicians of the day was 
eagerly sought after by the majority ot 
magazine readers. One does not need 
to go outside of Montreal or Toronto 
to discover proof of the growing in- 
terest in music and elocutionary art, 
amateur or professional. These are 
branches of the tree of Canadian 
civilization and as such must be broadly 
considered. 

But it has not been the purpose in 
these articles to be either critical or . 
analytical. The aim has been simply 
to tell something about a few of the 
more notable people who have adopted 
the stage as a profession, and who are 
in various branches of stage art finding 
much public approval and approbation. 
To them, a career behind the footlights 
is the serious business of life. 





ADA REHAN AS BEATRICE, 


Most of them have devoted 


years of patient study in more 
or less successful efforts to 


achieve greatness. To indi- 
cate this seriousness and these 
efforts it is sufficient to de- 
scribe these actors and act- 
resses as they are, leaving it 
to the reader's wider know- 
ledge of literature and music 
and of the world in general to 
appraise these men and women 
at their true worth. 


MISS ADA REHAN. 


One of the most notable 
events of the present theatri- 
cal season is the triumph of 
Miss Ada Rehan’s Portia at 
Daly’s Theatre, New York. 
Much is always expected of 
Miss Rehan and she is always 
up to the expectations of her 
admirers. In Portia, however, 
Miss Rehan seems to have 
surpassed expectations, and 
the severest critics have been 
compelled to accord her the 
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highest praise. Mr. Daly’s 
thorough schooling has made 
her first of all a mistress of the 
technique of her art. Through- 
out the play Miss Rehan is 
mistress of the rdle. She 
passes from the lighter to the 
graver shadings with a cer- 
tainty of effect that leaves lit- 
tle to be desired, so noble is 
her diction and so alluring her 
personality. Her lines are ut- 
tered with the correctness, 
flexibility and justness of 
rhythm that have always 
marked her splendid delivery. 
Her great success was, as it 
should have been, in the most 
difficult passage—‘‘ the qual- 
ity of mercy” speech, that is 
capable of being read either 
so wretchedly or so magnifi- 
cently. The climax of the de- 
scription of mercy—‘‘ it is an 
attribute to God himself,’’-— 
had a reverential majesty that 
has rarely, it is admitted, been 
reached before on the stage. 
The effect was the consumma- 
tion of the highest intelligence 
in reading; but for the mo- 
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ment it was as if some ma- 
jestic minister of the Most 
High were speaking from the 
chancel of a cathedral. The character 
of Portia appears to some to be absol- 
utely simple, but it is really one of the 
most difficult of interpretation of all the 
comedy heroines of our greatest poet. 
For it requires personal beauty, such 
as can enchant by sensuous charm and 
at the same time command homage 
with cold and stately dignity; it 
exacts impetuous grace as wellin the 
utterance of laughing raillery as in 
the breathing of passionate love—and 
these attributes must be combined 
with a fine authoritative mentality, great 
ethical fervour, a gentle charitable dis- 
position, and the gift of eloquence. 
There is nothing small or narrow 
about Portia; all her thoughts are 
worthy and her distinguishing trait is a 
spontaneous though discerning mag- 
nanimity. Miss Ada Rehan enters 


ADA REHAN AS LADY TEAZEL., 


naturally and easily into such achar- 
acter because of her temperamental 
affinity with it, and, as she has brilliantly 
proved, she is able to personify the lady 
of Venice because of her complete con- 
trol of the means of dramatic expres- 
sion of high comedy. Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s production of ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice”’ cannot fail to impress every 
thoughtful observer with a sense of 
prodigal luxury and noble intellectual 
effort—it is so artistic and so wholly 
admirable. In every scene there is 
visible the magic touch and the great 
mind of this marvellous wizard at work 
in his Temple—for such is the common 
name in New York for Daly’s Theatre. 


HALLETT THOMPSON. 


Having every advantage of birth and 
education, being the son of a late Judge 
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Thompson became leading 
man of the Theatre Francais 
in Montreal, but left there in 
November to fill a_ similar 
position at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre in Boston. But 
he became so great a favour- 
ite in Montreal that the man- 
agement there succeeded by 
means of shekels in inducing 
him to return. Hallett Thomp- 
son, by virtue of his talents, 
should be in one of the leading 
theatres on Broadway. * 


MISS MADGE LESSING. 


Miss Madge Lessing is the 
magnet among the magnets of 
Mr. George W. Lederer’s st- 
tractions at the New York 
Casino. For excellence of 
figure and face Madge Les- 
sing has all the exquisite 
points. that metamorphose 
into phrases of surpassing 
beauty under the magic pen of 
a poet. As the first part of 
the title rdle in ‘‘ Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” and as Ilona in 
‘*A Dangerous Maid,’ Miss 
HALLETT THOMPSON, Lessing has pleased the city 
that burns so much incense 
of the Superior Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, and given the best ll 





training procurable in Boston, 
Hallett Thompson is an actor 
whose equipment, viewed in 
conjunction with his achieve- 
ments, justifies the belief that 
a most enviable place will soon 
be his among the best players 
of America. After two years 
studying the various arts per- 
taining to the stage and three 
years doing numerous rdéles at 
the Boston Museum, Mr. 
Thompson was engaged with 
Mr. James O'Neill, with whom 
he appeared for about five 
years in a wide range of 
romantic and Shakespearean 
parts. Last September Mr. 





*Since the above was written Mr. Thomp- 
son has scored a success as the Duke in 
‘The Musketeers,” at Broadway Theatre, 
Naw Vark. MISS MADGE LESSING. 
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at the shrine of girlish prettiness. For 
New York, like all the world, worships 
the desire of the eyes. 


PEARL SEWARD. 


The ladies and gentlemen in Lincoln 
J. Carter’s dreadful patheticmelodramas 
are, with the necessary exception of 
the inky labelled villain and his naughty 
assistants, always extremely pure. 
Hence it is difficult to make them pos- 
sible, not to 
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again. The tale is common in the 
theatric firmament. They unite with 
another body, and pass, usually for a 
brief time, from the public vision. But 
once an actor always an actor. Just 
five years ago, when a bright career 
was opening to Miss Marie Floyd 
Barrymore, by virtue of the personal 
charms and the rare mental and his- 
trionic gifts with which she is so amply 
endowed, she married and retired. 

But thisspring 





say natural. | 
admit having 
secn only 
‘“The Heart 
of Chicago,” 
and ‘*Under 
the Dome.” 
But how droll 
are Mr. Car- 
ter’s heart- 
rending  situ- 
ations, and 
what a pous- 
se-café is his 
weird rhetor- 
ic! Yet how I 
wish I could 
say he wrote 
the scenery ! 
However, 
these melo- 
dramas are 
said to have 
earned him a 
bank account 
of fivehundred 
thousand dol- 
lars. And 
sometimes he 
has clever 
people. One 
of these is 
Miss Pearl Seward, who last season did 
the chic and tempting soubrette and 
this season plays Nora Considine, the 
pretty heroine in ‘‘ Under the Dome” 
—and plays it well. She will be heard 
from. She is destined for better things. 


MISS PEARL 


MISS MARIE FLOYD BARRYMORE. 


Astronomers relate stories about stars 
disappearing for a while from our atmos- 
phere and afterwards returning to shine 








she returns to 
the boards, 
and that 
means to the 
public vision. 
They are all 
talented, that 
family. There’s 
Maurice Bar- 
rymore, at 
once the most 
brilliant wit in 
America, and 
the handsome 
idol of the 
matinée girls ; 
his son, Lionel 
Barrymore, 
this season 
with SolSmith 
Russell; there 
is the fascin- 
ating _ sister, 
Ethel Barry- 
more, this sea- 
son with her 
uncle, John 
Drew; and 
there was the 
matchless 








SEWARD. Georgie Drew 


Barrymore. 
And now Marie Floyd Barrymore will 
bring new glories to this favoured fam- 
ily. She possesses the necessary equip- 
ment to attain gratifying success, youth 
and beauty, intellect and temperament, 
experience and ambition. It is not defin- 
itely settled yet whether her re-entrance 
will be made in New York or London. 


MISS CORONA RICCARDO. 


A brunette edition of Sarah Bern- 
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on any stage. But his judg- 
ment was soon confirmed, 
and the Italian girl was pro- 
moted to the rdle of Berenice 
in the same masterpiece of 
dramatic literature. Being 
strikingly handsome — her 
hair inky black, her complex- 
ion Olive, her eyes dark violet, 
her figure svelte, a sensuous 
languor in all the movements 
of her supple body—she look- 
ed to the very life the seduc- 
tive young patrician of Rome 
who was so intensely in love 
with Marcus Superbus. But 
she did more. She played it 
as a girl with all the fire of 
the sinny land of romance in 
her blood, with all its passion 
in her voice and with all its 
temptation in her voluptuous 
grace. And this both in New 
York and London. 

During the present season 
Miss Riccardo has been ac- 
quiring the wide experience 


that is to be gained only by 
playing a great variety of parts 
in an extensive repertoire, 
MARIE FLOYD BARRYMORE. and establishing her popular- 

ity throughout the leading 





hardt—the type is now in- 
carnate in the sensuous young 
Italian, Corona Riccardo, and 
the hallmarks of the divine 
Parisienne have been given 
to the beautiful Neapolitan— 
temperament, intellect, mag- 
netism, and that intangible 
quantity or quality before 
which the world bows down, 
and which, for poverty of 
words to express the phases 
and powers of the soul, it 
calls personality. 

It is an evidence of Wilson 
Barrett’s perspicacity that he 
discovered this young lady 
two years ago, when she was 
but nineteen, and wrote for 
her, and entrusted to her por- 
trayal the part of Ancaria in 
‘““The Sign of the Cross,” 
though this was her first effort MISS BARRYMORE AS JULIETTE. 








towns and cities of the United States 
and Canada. She has been leading 
lady with Mr. Robert Mantell, imper- 
sonating all the heroines of his ro- 
mances and tragedies, from Diane in 
‘‘Monbars” to Desdemona in ‘‘Othello,”’ 
which latter réle she played also with 
Mr. Wilson Barrett during the illness 
of Miss Maud Jeffries. 

Next season Corona Riccardo will 
be at the head of her own company, 
and the list of 
plays she has 
elected to ap- 
pear in is 
unique. It 
speaks much 
for her origin- 
ality and am- 
bition. Here 
it is:—‘‘Anna 
Karenina, ’’ 
being a dram- 
atization of 
Tolstoi’s no- 
vel, by Horace 
McVicker; 
‘* Gabrielle, ” 
from a play by 
Dumas, which 
Beerbohm 
Tree produced 
under the title 
of ‘‘ The Sil- 
ver Key”; and 
‘‘Fedelma,” 
by William 
Young, who 
drew his in- 
spiration from 
George Eliot’s 
poem, ‘‘ The 
Spanish Gyp- 
sy.” 

She will as- 
tonish us yet, for she is an actress, not an 
automaton. She has a brilliant future, 
this convent-bred girl—who was born 
in Naples, educated in France, has al- 
ready won distinct success in America 
and England, and who reminds me of a 
snake. Corona Riccardo has fascination 
and genius. 

MISS OLIVE HOFF. 


To follow the gifted Annie Irish in 
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CORONA RICCARDO AS ANCARIA 
In “ The Sign of the Cross.” 
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any role is a task not easy of accom- 
plishment. To do so with marked suc- 
cess is an evidence of the possession of 
talent of a high order. This Miss Olive 
Hoff is doing during the present sea- 
son as Maid Marian in the dramatic 
version of Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘Tess of 


the D’Urbervilles” in Mrs. Fiske’s 
company. Nature nas been kind to 
Miss Hoff ia the. wav. of - personal 


charms, but ske -has.the good judg- 
» ment snet *io 
rely soiely on 
these, but to 
press forward 
in her art by 
hard andstud- 


ious work. 
She is” an- 
other _ proof 


that the reign 
of the stage 
blondeis over, 
and the day of 
the brunette 
has come. 

The critic of 
Toronto Sat- 
urday Night 
thus speaks of 
Miss Hoff and 
the other 
members of 
the company : 

“* The com- 
pany support- 
ing Mrs. Fiske 
is wisely se- 
lected. Who 
could possibly 
play the part 
of John Dur- 
byfield as well 
as John Jack ? 
or who play 
Alec Stoke-D’Urberville as Frederick 
de Belleville plays it? The two coun- 
try bumpkins also, and the milkmaids 
are well presented. Olive Hoff, as 
Marian, at times gave evidence, I 
thought, of considerable dramatic force, 
although the eccentric part in which 
she appeared gave poor opportunity 
tor its display.” 

This leads me to speak of Mrs. Fiske 
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of whom I wrote in the February 
issue. She found much favour 
with the Canadian people on her 
recent visit. The same critic 
quoted above says: ‘‘ Preserved 
for long in the memory will be the 
little figure of a stricken woman 
who made no outcry, but who 
stood dumb in terror—the Tess 
of Mrs. Fiske. The average act- 
ress would tear the passions into 
tatters in such a 76/e—would 
scream and sob, and multiply for 
a great occasion the intensity of 
those mean evidences whereby a 
woman discloses the presence of 
a petty griet. But Tess, who 
would cried if merely exasperated, 
cried not in her moments of tra- 
gedy. We havea great play by 
a great player—one of the per- 
formances that will stand clearly 
forward from the common rout 
of things theatrical. This is one 
of those achievements that go 
into tradition.” 


OLIVE HOFF. W. J. Thorold. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 


\ THEN the heart of the waking earth 
Quickens the pulse of Spring, 

And beauty dreams of birth 

In many a sleeping thing ; 

Then the shy arbutus flower 

Wakes from a bed of gloom, 

And Spring’s most perfect dower 

Opens its dreams of bloom. 


Thou hint of a Spring eternal 

On some tar, undreamt-of shore, 
Where the airs are ever vernal 

And the snows return no more, 
Breathe into my life thy sweetness, 
That mystical charm of thine, 

Which lends thy being completeness, 
And makes thy beauty divine. 


Bradford K. Daniels. 














the period from 1763 to 
1796, when the post was first 
handed over to the United States, a 
succession of British Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors, Commissioners of Indian Af- 
fairs and military and naval command- 
ers, held sway at Michilimackinac. 
Their official reports, letters and ac- 
counts furnish a tolerably complete 
history of the post during this period, 
while not a few misunderstandings, 
personal quarrels, bickerings and petty 
jealousies add spice to the records. 
Lieutenant-Governor Patrick Sinclair, 
who succeeded Major DePeyster as 
Commandant, had the Fort removed 
in 1780 from the southern peninsula to 
the island. The Indian title to this 
island he acquired for the Crown by a 
deed bearing the customary pictured 
signatures of the Chiefs, for an expres- 
sed consideration of £5,000 New York 
currency. Though apparently a pains- 


l URING 


taking officer, he appears to have 
suffered from more than the usual 


number of complaints from his subor- 
dinates to headquarters. 

Perhaps the most notable of the Gov- 
ernors of Michilimackinac during this 
period, however, was one of its earliest 
Commandants, Major Robert Rogers, 
the noted Commander of ‘* Rogers’ 
Rangers” during the war between 
England and France, the hero of so 
many daring adventures and fierce con- 
flicts in the region of Lake George. He 
was sent by General Amherst to take 
over Detroit, which he did on 29th 
November, 1760. Forced by the late- 
ness of the season, and consequent 
storms and frost, to turn back before 
reaching Michilimackinac, where he 
was to perform a similar service, he 
returned to New York, but was back 
again at Detroit during Pontiac's 
siege, where he fought at Bloody Run. 


MICHILIMACKINAC. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH BY JUDGE ERMATINGER. 
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In 1765 he went to England, where his 
books were then published. In 17606 
he was appointed Governor of Michili- 
mackinac, and became the central fig- 
ure in one of the strangest episodes 
which mark the history of the post dur- 
ing the period of English occupation. 
Major Rogers was a native of New 
Hampshire, and familiar from his youth 
up with all the phases of border life. 
His was one of the most striking fig- 
ures in the events of the five years pre- 
ceding the conquest of Canada by the 
english, and he and his Rangers form- 
eda branch of the service indispensable 
in the warfare of those days, in the 
regions where they served. Equally 
at home in the forest or on the lake, 
with gun, knife, oar or paddle, on 
snowshoes or on skates—they scouted 
with the sagacity of the Indian and 
fought with the courage of the white 
man. Parkman, in his Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, describes Rogers as ‘fa man 
tall and strong in person and rough in 
feature. He was versed in all the arts 
ot woodcraft, sagacious, prompt and 
resolute, yet so cautious withal that he 
sometimes incurred the unjust charge 
of cowardice. His mind, naturally ac- 
tive, was by no means uncultivated, 
and his books and unpublished letters 
bear witness that his stvle as a writer 
was not contemptible.’’** The gifted 
author then proceeds to darken the pic- 
ture, and, among other facts mention- 
ed in proof of Rogers’ faults, he nar- 
rates that ‘‘ six years after the expe- 
dition, of which I am about to speak”’ 


Sir William Johnson, in one of his letters 
published in the New York Colonial Docu- 
ments, reflecting on Major Rogers, refers to 
himunjustly as an “ illiterate" man. Rogers’ 
friends say Johnson was animated by jealousy 
of Rogers. In his) Wolje and Montcatm 
Parkman writes in even less complimentary 
terms of Rogers. 
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MAJOR ROGERS, 


This picture is taken from a photographic copy of an engraving published at London about the 
beginning of the Revolutionary War. 











(the expedition to take over Detroit in 
1760), ‘‘he was tried by court-martial * 
for meditated act of treason, the sur- 
render of Fort Michilimackinac into 
the hands of the Spaniards, who were 
at that time masters of Upper Louisi- 
ana.” The documents to which I am 
about to refer charge Rogers with the 
design of joining the French, not the 
Spaniards ; but it is not for the purpose 
of pointing out this discrepancy—nor 
the fact that the court-martial could not 
have been held less thai: some eight (not 
six) years after 1760, as will presently 
appear—that Parkman’s words are 
quoted, but to show the omission of 
the generally accepted facts tending 
to the vindication of Rogers’ character, 
that the court-martial resulted in his 
discharge, and that he subsequently 
proceeded to England and was receiv- 
ed by the King. With no desire to 
impugn the reputation——too well estab- 
lished to admit of question—of the il- 
lustrious departed writer for careful- 
ness in research and impartiality of 
judgment, the propriety of this omis- 
sion may nevertheless be questioned. 
Many members of the Rogers fam- 
ily, now living in Canada and else- 
where, feel keenly the strictures of 
Parkman and other writers upon the 
character of their noted kinsman, and 
in One instance at least attempt was 
made to obtain a reconsideration of his 
judgment by Mr. Parkman before his 
death. A letter written by him in 
1885, lately come to the present writ- 
er’s hands, indicates the documents on 
which he based his judgment, and states 
that he would be particularly glad to 
have any new light upon Major Rogers. 
The proceedings of the court-martial 
are not, however, among the docu- 
ments to which he refers. Until they 
are brought to light,t Colonel Rogers 
—for such was his later rank—must 


*Cooley, in his History of Michigan (2nd 
Ed., p. 78), says: ‘* Rogers was arrested and 
sent to Montreal for trial, but whether he was 
actually tried or not is not known’ 

+ They do not appear to be in the Canadian 
archives. Search has been made for them in 
England. Lord Strathcona, with whom the 
writer communicated, in a courteous letter in 
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be presumed innocent. If not so, he 
must have been pardoned by his Sov- 
ereign, who received him, and in whose 
service he was subsequently raised to 
the rank of colonel. It is due to Mr. 
Parkman to say, that the evidence on 
which Rogers was arrested for high 
treason was of a very serious charac- 
ter, if entitled to credit, while, in his 
letter already alluded to, Parkman re- 
fers to General Gage’s unpublished cor- 
respondence, and to Sir William John- 
son, as upon 
The evidence which led to his 
arrest consisted chiefly of the deposi- 
tion of a Mr. Potter. 

Potter was Major Rogers’ clerk and, 
according to his deposition, the Major 
was indebted to him. He stated that 
in July, 1767, Rogers informed him 
that he was in debt to several traders, 
whom he was unable to pay and that 
this gave him great uneasiness ; that 


reflecting seriously 
: J 


» ° 
Rogers. 


he was therefore resolved to apply to 
the Government of England to do 
something to better his situation, and 
that he wished they would erect the 
country about Michilimakinac into a 
separate province and make him Gov- 
ernor of it, with a command of three 
companies of Rangers, independent of 
Sir William Johnson or the command- 
er-in-chief of the forces in America ; 
that this would satisfy him and make 
him easy and nothing else would; and 
he proposed to Mr. Potter to go to 
England to make these proposals to 
the i:nglish Government in his behalf 
and to let him know in the speediest 
manner possible the success of his 
negotiation, for that, if he did not meet 
with he would immediately 
upon receiving notice of his disap- 
pointment, quit his post and retire to 
the French towards the Mississippi 
and enter into the service of the French, 
where he was sure to meet with better 
encouragement; that he had 


success 


lately 


reply, states that he has been in communica- 
tion with the war office on the subject, that the 
Adjutant-General informed him that it is 
believed Major Rogers was triedand acquitted 
at Montreal in 1768, but that there is no trace 
in the war office of the proceedings of the 
court martial. 
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had a letter from one Hopkins,* who 
was then in the French service, offer- 
ing him great encouragement if he 
would embrace the French interest and 
stir up the Indians against the English. 
If he did take this step and retire 
among the Indians and French, he 
further, according to Potter, asserted 
that he would not go empty handed, 
but would in that case get into his 
hands all the goods he could, both 
from traders and others, by right or 
wrong, he cared not how, and that he 
had already made preparations for 
sucha step. On Potter refusing to 
engage with him in this design, he 
says Rogers flew into a violent passion, 
threatened that he would never pay 
him a farthing of his indebtedness to 
him, and to kill him if he revealed his 
purposes. On Potter’s expressing him- 
self as in conscience bound to reveal 


these purposes to the proper authori- 
ties, he says that the Major took up a 
spear and threatened him with instant 
death, whereupon the hapless Potter, 
having called in vain for help—they 


were alone in the Major’s room—drop- 
ped to his knees and begged for mercy. 
Several other scenes of violence are 
deposed to by Potter, ending in his 
being knocked down in the presence of 
the guard, by the choleric Governor, 
who, he says, had previously demand- 
ed a note of hand for £55 12s. and 
discharges for several other sums, 
which the Major is alleged to have 
owed him. He moreover charges his 
employer, the King’s representative, 
with having entered his lodging dur- 
ing his absence, and appropriated ‘‘a 
silver-hilted sword, worth six guineas, 
a fowling piece, twenty pounds weight 
of beaver skins, a hat and other wearing 
apparel.” It would be interesting to 
know whether these articles had ever 


*Joseph Hopkins, a native of Maryland, is 
said to have been in former days an intimate 
friend of Rogers, and to have formerly served 
in the 18:h Regiment and later as captain in 
an independent corps, after which he joined 
the French and served as a colonel in St. 
Domingo. A copy of what purports to bea 
letter dated gth April, 1766, from him to 
Rogers, appears in the N.Y. Col. Documents, 
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previously belonged to the Major, as 
otherwise such pilfering as this by a 
Governor from his clerk is scarcely 
credible 

Potter was finally advised by Mr. 
Roberts, the Commissary for Indian 
Affairs, to apply to Captain Speis- 
macher, the commanding officer of the 
troops, for protection from the Gov- 
ernor’s violence. He did so and after- 
wards received no further injury from 
the Major. On the 29th August he 
left Michilimakinac for Montreal, where, 
following the suggestion of Lieutenant 
Roberts, the commissary, Captain 
Claus had his deposition taken by 
Chief Justice Hay on 29th September. 
Roberts adds some ‘*‘ further informa- 
tion of Potter,” giving additional parti- 
culars concerning the Major's designs, 
furnished by the informer, summed 
up in the somewhat alarming state- 
ment ‘‘that he intends to raise a 
damned Hubbub in the garrison and 
then leave it.” ‘*‘ Every appearance,” 
says Roberts, ‘‘ tallies so much with 
this that I have desired Mr. Claus to 
send Mr. Potter to you to be further 
examined.” Accordingly Mr. Potter 
is examined and passed on to Quebec 
where Sir Guy Carleton furnishes him 
with a letter to enable him to obtain 
an audience with Lord Shelburne ‘‘ be- 
fore whom he is desirous of laying 
some matters of consequence which 
occasion his voyage to Britain.” Cop- 
ies of Potter’s deposition were also 
sent to General Gage and Sir William 
Johnson. 

In due time Potter’s mission or his 
deposition bore fruit and on 6th Decem- 
ber Captain Speismacher received an 
express trom the commander-in-chief, 
appointing him commander of the post 
(Michilimakinac) with orders to confine 
Major Rogers for high treason. A 
letter of the Captain’s unaddressed, 
bearing date 30th January, 1768, would 
be worthy of reproduction here, did 
space permit, if only as a specimen of 
the Hessian English of a British officer 
of that day. In it he proceeds to nar- 
rate how that ‘‘the 3oth Jany. last ” 
—the very day, by the way, on which 
his letter appears to have been dated— 
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‘‘happily for us and this post, cum in 
the Evening a Canadian, born here and 
spoak the Indian languach, boren with 
natural sence, told me he had a Secret 
of great importance to communicate to 
me,”—which was to the effect that 
Major Rogers had sent for him to come 
and save his life, that the Major was in 
the ‘‘ Frens’”’ interest and would make 
his fortune, and that all the soldiers in 
the garrison but 3 or 4 were his friends. 
It further appeared that the Major pur- 
posed to take Detroit and ‘* Illinois.” 
Speismacher appears, from his own ac- 
count, to have thought it well to obtain 
corroborate evidence of the truth of 
this informer’s story—and probably of 
Potter’s statements as well—and he 
and a ‘‘Mr. Frobisiere, who under- 
stoot French (while the conspiration 
was carry’d on in that language),” 
were in the evening concealed in a 
position to overhear the informer and 
the Major’s orderly, David Follerton, 
in secret conversation. Apparently the 
results were not considered sufficiently 
satisfactory, forthe Captain, Mr. ‘‘ Frob- 
isiere ” and Lieut. Christie ‘‘ conjunct- 
ly consulted ferder to get more cer- 
tainety ’’—to again quote the captain’s 
ipsissima verba. ‘* Mr. Frobisiere then 
proposed a sceam that the informer 
should one more goe to the major to 
assure him his Friendship, and at the 
same time to now what the major was 
to do for him, for so great an under- 
taking he did as deseer’d, and the same 
Evening he returned, the 4 night of 
Febry., to our Joy he brought to me a 
promissing not, which he saw wrot 
and signed by Major Rogers, now in 
my possession. 

‘* The words are wrot as follows 

“At  Michilimakinac 4th Febry 
1768 I promiss to pay M. Josph Ans. 
annaly an hundert Pound for Five 
years successfully to carry me to Mr. 
Hopkins 

‘* As witness my Hand 

‘* Robt. Rogers, 

“The whole being this settled and 
found that all was true and discovert 
every things, and Different Oaths tak- 
en, signd and Seald, Lieut. Christie 
undertook, tho’ very unwell, to keep a 
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strick guard till Revaillee Beating.... 
Eee re ees Rogers and David are 
now in Irons and centrys over them 
and the guard in the major’s Houss 
Res’d till the vessel arrev’d to take 
them from this.” 

Not to mention the prophetic charac- 
ter of the Captain’s letter, assuming its 
date to be correct—though it probably 
was not—the orthography of the 
‘* promissing not’? seems rather that 
of Captain Speismacher or ‘‘ M. Josph 
Ans.” (presumably Ainsee, an inter- 
preter) than of Major Rogers, whose 
style as a writer, Parkman himself 
Says, was ‘‘ not contemptible.” 

The letter, from which these brief 
extracts are made, is endorsed ‘‘ Let- 
ter of Intelligence from Michilimakinac 
relative to Major Rogers, delivered to 
Lord Hillsborough by Mr. Guinaud, a 
merchant of London. Read by the 
King.” * 

King George III. could appreciate 
this epistle, the style of which resem- 
bled in some degree that of his grand- 
father and predecessor, George II., 
and, though Lord Hillsborough, Secre- 
tary of State, influenced doubtless by 
Potter’s and Sir William Johnson’s 
statements, in a letter dated March 
12th, 1768, refers in most condemna- 
tory terms to the behaviour of Rogers 
and his correspondence with Hopkins, + 
the best evidence of the impression 
made upon the King is that, though a 
court-martial is said to have been 
ordered and held, Major Rogers was 
subsequently received at Court and 
raised to the rank of colonel. 

The contention or theory of Rogers’ 
friends, based largely on family tradi- 
tion, is that jealousy, on the part of 
Sir William Johnson, of Rogers’ grow- 
ing influence with the Indians, led toa 
conspiracy to overthrow the Major. 
Colour is lent to this by the fact that 
Lieut. Roberts was sent, at the sug- 
gestion of Johnson, to Michilimakinac 
as Commissary of Indian Affairs, and as 


This letter as well as Potter's deposition 
have been reproduced from copies in the 
Canadian archives, in the Historical Publica- 
tions of Michigan and Wisconsin. 


t N.Y. Col. Docts., Vol. VIII. p. 36. 
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had a letter from one Hopkins,* who 
was then in the French service, offer- 
ing him great encouragement if he 
would embrace the French interest and 
stir up the Indians against the English. 
If he did take this step and retire 
among the Indians and French, he 
further, according to Potter, asserted 
that he would not go empty handed, 
but would in that case get into his 
hands all the goods he could, both 
from traders and others, by right or 
wrong, he cared not how, and that he 
had already made preparations for 
sucha step. On Potter refusing to 
engage with him in this design, he 
says Rogers flew into a violent passion, 
threatened that he would never pay 
him a farthing of his indebtedness to 
him, and to kill him if he revealed his 
purposes. On Potter’s expressing him- 
self as in conscience bound to reveal 
these purposes to the proper authori- 
ties, he says that the Major took up a 
spear and threatened him with instant 
death, whereupon the hapless Potter, 
having called in vain for help—they 
were alone in the Major’s room—drop- 
ped to his knees and begged for mercy. 
Several other scenes of violence are 
deposed to by Potter, ending in his 
being knocked down in the presence of 
the guard, by the choleric Governor, 
who, he says, had previously demand- 
ed a note of hand for 455 12s. and 
discharges for several other sums, 
which the Major is alleged to have 
owed him. He moreover charges his 
employer, the King’s representative, 
with having entered his lodging dur- 
ing his absence, and appropriated ‘‘a 
silver-hilted sword, worth six guineas, 
a fowling piece, twenty pounds weight 
of beaver skins, a hat and other wearing 
apparel.” It would be interesting to 
know whether these articles had ever 

*Joseph Hopkins, a native of Maryland, is 
said to have been in former days an intimate 
friend of Rogers, and to have formerly served 
in the 18:h Regiment and later as captain in 
an independent corps, after which he joined 
the French and served as a colonel in St. 
Domingo. A copy of what purports to be a 
letter dated gth April, 1766, from him to 


Rogers, appears in the N.Y. Col. Documents, 


Vol. VIIL., p. 993. 


previously belonged to the Major, as 
otherwise such pilfering as this by a 
Governor from his clerk is scarcely 
credible 

Potter was finally advised by Mr. 
Roberts, the Commissary for Indian 
Affairs, to apply to Captain Speis- 
macher, the commanding officer of the 
troops, for protection from the Gov- 
ernor’s violence. He did so and after- 
wards received no further injury from 
the Major. On the 29th August he 
left Michilimakinac for Montreal, where, 
following the suggestion of Lieutenant 
Roberts, the commissary, Captain 
Claus had his deposition taken by 
Chief Justice Hay on 29th September. 
Roberts adds some ‘‘ further informa- 
tion of Potter,” giving additional parti- 
culars concerning the Major's designs, 
furnished by the informer, summed 
up in the somewhat alarming state- 
ment ‘‘that he intends to raise a 
damned Hubbub in the garrison and 
then leave it.” ‘‘ Every appearance,” 
says Roberts, ‘‘ tallies so much with 
this that I have desired Mr. Claus to 
send Mr. Potter to you to be further 
examined.” Accordingly Mr. Potter 
is examined and passed on to Quebec 
where Sir Guy Carleton furnishes him 
with a letter to enable him to obtain 
an audience with Lord Shelburne ‘* be- 
fore whom he is desirous of laying 
some matters of consequence which 
occasion his voyage to Britain.” Cop- 
ies of Potter’s deposition were also 
sent to General Gage and Sir William 
Johnson. 

In due time Potter’s mission or his 
deposition bore fruit and on 6th Decem- 
ber Captain Speismacher received an 
express trom the commander-in-chief, 
appointing him commander of the post 
(Michilimakinac) with orders to confine 
Major Rogers for high treason. A 
letter of the Captain’s unaddressed, 
bearing date 30th January, 1768, would 
be worthy of reproduction here, did 


space permit, if only as a specimen of 


the Hessian English of a British officer 
of that day. In it he proceeds to nar- 
rate how that ‘‘the 3oth Jany. last ” 
—the very day, by the way, on which 
his letter appears to have been dated— 
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‘*happily for us and this post, cum in 
the Evening a Canadian, born here and 
spoak the Indian languach, boren with 
natural sence, told me he had a Secret 
of great importance to communicate to 
me,”—which was to the effect that 
Major Rogers had sent for him to come 
and save his life, that the Major was in 
the ‘‘ Frens” interest and would make 
his fortune, and that all the soldiers in 
the garrison but 3 or 4 were his friends. 
It further appeared that the Major pur- 
posed to take Detroit and ‘ Illinois.” 
Speismacher appears, from his own ac- 
count, to have thought it well to obtain 
corroborate evidence of the truth of 
this informer’s story—and probably of 
Potter’s statements as well—and he 
and a ‘*Mr. Frobisiere, who under- 
stoot French (while the conspiration 
was carry’d on in that language),” 
were in the evening concealed in a 
position to overhear the informer and 
the Major’s orderly, David Follerton, 
in secret conversation. Apparently the 
results were not considered sufficiently 
satisfactory, forthe Captain, Mr. ‘‘ Frob- 
isiere ”’ and Lieut. Christie ‘‘ conjunct- 
ly consulted ferder to get more cer- 
tainety ’—to again quote the captain’s 
ipsissima verba. ‘* Mr. Frobisiere then 
proposed a sceam that the informer 
should one more goe to the major to 
assure him his Friendship, and at the 
same time to now what the major was 
to do for him, for so great an under- 
taking he did as deseer’d, and the same 
Evening he returned, the 4 night of 
Febry., to our Joy he brought to me a 
promissing not, which he saw wrot 
and signed by Major Rogers, now in 
my possession. 

‘* The words are wrot as follows 

“At Michilimakinac 4th  Febry 
1768 I promiss to pay M. Josph Ans. 
annaly an hundert Pound for Five 
years successfully to carry me to Mr. 
Hopkins 

‘* As witness my Hand 

‘*Robt. Rogers, 

“The whole being this settled and 
found that all was true and discovert 
every things, and Different Oaths tak- 
en, signd and Seald, Lieut. Christie 
undertook, tho’ very unwell, to keep a 
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strick guard till Revaillee Beating... . 
pirat day erodes Rogers and David are 
now in Irons and centrys over them 
and the guard in the major’s Houss 
Res’d till the vessel arrev’d to take 
them from this.”’ 

Not to mention the prophetic charac- 
ter of the Captain’s letter, assuming its 
date to be correct—though it probably 
was not—the orthography of the 
‘* promissing not"? seems rather that 
of Captain Speismacher or ‘‘ M. Josph 
Ans.” (presumably Ainsee, an inter- 
preter) than of Major Rogers, whose 
style as a writer, Parkman himself 
says, was ‘‘ not contemptible.” 

The letter, from which these brief 
extracts are made, is endorsed ‘‘ Let- 
ter of Intelligence from Michilimakinac 
relative to Major Rogers, delivered to 
Lord Hillsborough by Mr. Guinaud, a 
merchant of London. Read by the 
King.” * : 

King George III. could appreciate 
this epistle, the style of which resem- 
bled in some degree that of his grand- 
father and predecessor, George II., 
and, though Lord Hillsborough, Secre- 
tary of State, influenced doubtless by 
Potter’s and Sir William Johnson’s 
statements, in a letter dated March 
12th, 1768, refers in most condemna- 
tory terms to the behaviour of Rogers 
and his correspondence with Hopkins, + 
the best evidence of the impression 
made upon the King is that, though a 
court-martial is said to have been 
ordered and held, Major Rogers was 
subsequently received at Court and 
raised to the rank of colonel. 

The contention or theory of Rogers’ 
friends, based largely on family tradi- 
tion, is that jealousy, on the part of 
Sir William Johnson, of Rogers’ grow- 
ing influence with the Indians, led to a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Major. 
Colour is lent to this by the fact that 
Lieut. Roberts was sent, at the sug- 
gestion of Johnson, to Michilimakinac 
as Commissary of Indian Affairs, and as 


* This letter as well as Potter's deposition 
have been reproduced from copies in the 
Canadian archives, in the Historical Publica- 
tions of Michigan and Wisconsin. 


t N.Y. Col. Docts., Vol. VIII. p- 30. 
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a check upon Major Rogers’ dealings 
with the Indians. Roberts appears to 
have been also in confidential com- 
munication with Guy Johnson, the 
nephew and son-in-law of Sir William 
Johnson. Capt. Claus, already refer- 
red to, was another son-in-law of his. 

Roberts was twice placed under 
arrest and finally sent away a prisoner 
in 1767 by Rogers’ orders. Im- 
mediately after his first arrest, he re- 
taliated by accusing Rogers of High 
Treason, but subsequently withdrew 
the charge. A very brief reconcil- 
iation took place, followed by the 
second arrest of Roberts and his de- 
parture trom Michilimakinac, when the 
charge against Rogers was again pre- 
ferred, supported by Potter’s affidavit, 
with the results already mentioned. 
After the court-martial, Rogers and 
Roberts met in Montreal and, it was 
alleged, the ex-Governor pulled the 
ex-Commissary’s nose. Whether that 
organ was actually tweaked or not is 
historically doubtful, as Roberts wrote 
Sir William Johnson that the Major in 
his wrath, put his hand to his (Roberts) 
face, but merely ¢hreatened the indig- 
nity mentioned. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the Major demanded satis- 
faction of Roberts for ‘‘ bribing Potter 
to swear his life away,’ and that a 
duel was arranged to be fought the 
next morning at the Mill outside the 
Recollet gate. A friend of Roberts’, 
however, caused the Commandant and 
Town Major to interfere and prevent 
the meeting. In England, whither 
the Major soon after went, he was 
received with much favour and obtain- 
ed redress, while Roberts, who follow- 
ed him, felt it necessary to arm himself 
with a letter from Sir William John- 
son, for fear no notice should be taken 
of him, and, as he wrote Sir William, 
‘*the triumph would be too great, for 
our enemies.’’* 

Colonel Rogers’ subsequent career, 
which has formed the subject of further 
attack —- and misrepresentation his 
friends and admirers maintain—is for- 
eign to our subject. His Journal, pub- 


*See Johnson M.S. and appendix to Hough’s 
Edition of Rogers’ Journal. 
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lished in England in 1765, furnishes an 
interesting account of his adventures 
up to 1761. He died in England in 
1784.* 

Old as Michilimackinac is as a mili- 
tary post, it was not until the present 
century that it became the scene of 
hostile military operations—the mas- 
sacre of 1763 not deserving to be so 
designated. The war of 1812, how- 
ever, brought the American and British 
forces face to face upon the island on 
two occasions—once when on 17th 
July, 1812, Lieutenant Hanks, in com- 
mand of the Fort (which had been 
handed over to the United States in 
1796) with his garrison of 57 effective 
men, including officers, awoke to find 
that war had been declared, the intelli- 
gence being conveyed to him witha 
flag of truce and a demand to surren- 
der from Captain Charles Roberts, the 
British commander, who with a force 
of 42 regulars, but swelled to about 
1,000 men by the presence of a large 
body of Canadians and Indians, had 
during the night gained the height 
commanding the fort and placed a gun 
there ; a demand which the American 
officer wisely obeved—and once again 
when on 4th August, 1814, Lt.-Col- 
onel Croghan, in command of an 


*Lt.-Col. R. Z. Rogers, of the Canadian 
Militia, ina lecture delivered by him before 
the Canadian Military Institute at Toronto in 
January, 1891, published in their proceedings, 
Says: 

‘“*A short time after that (Pontiac’s siege) 
he went to England, as mentioned before, and 
on the roth of January, 1766, he was appointed 
Governor of Michilimackinac, the duties of 
which he entered on in August of that year. 
In September, 1767, he was recalled, and pro- 
ceeded to Montreal to answer a malicious 
charge preferred against him by parties who 
quarrelled with him in the West. He was 
honorably acquitted and his expenses paid by 
the British Government. On arrival at Balti- 
more he was arrested by the Revolutionists, 
but released on parole, which parole was 
broken by his assailants in arresting him the 
second time, from which he made his escape, 
and then proceeded to reorganize his Rang- 
ers on a war footing. Before the end of the 
Revolutinnary War Rogers had to go again 
to England, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the Rangers by Colonel Simcoe... 
Major Rogers did not again return to America, 
but died in England in 1784.” 
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American force, effected a landing on 
the west end of the island and attempt- 
ed to push his way to, and retake, 
the fort. Coming unexpectedly upon 
the British, who, duly warned, had 
advanced to meet him and occupied an 
advantageous position, he was obliged 
to retreat to his ships after losing a 
gallant officer—Major Holmes 
considerable number of men. 

From this period until the peace, 
when the island was restored to the 
United States, the Fort was undisturb- 
ed. 


anda 





The modern tourist, who is suffi- 
ciently active and not too nervous to 
climb the somewhat rickety wooden 
tower at the former British Fort 
George, now known as Fort Holmes, 
is well repaid for his trouble. Elevat- 


CHAPTER VI. 

FTER the day when, alone upon 

the hillside, Sidney watched Len 

Simpson’s funeral wind along the nar- 

row ways of Dole, there ensued for 

him a sweet calm interlude—a tran- 

quil period, yet surcharged with poten- 
tialities. 

[t was the space between the casting 
of the grain into the ground and the 
first blade. Atsuch a time there is no 
stir upon the surface of the earth, yet 
in its brown bosom the vital germinal 
growths are beginning; the husk of in- 
dividuality is bursting, the tap-root of 
deeper sympathy is searching tor sus- 
tenance; and at last upon some happy 
morning a green glow gladdens the sky, 
and we say: ‘‘ Lo, the new grain!” 


{THE END.} 
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ed above that spot—the highest on the 
island—-where the British planted their 
gun on 17th July, 1812, his eve com- 
mands an immense sweep of blue 
waters and green woods—a cyclorama 
of surpassing loveliness. The twin 
lakes, Huron and Michigan, kiss the 
shore on either hand; below are the 
neighbouring islands, the two penin- 
sulas in the distance, north and 
south, Fort Mackinac almost at his 
feet, swift moving steamers, fleet 
yachts, white-winged sail boats, the 
blue canopy over all, flecked mayhaps 
with fleeting gossamer clouds which 
cause faint shadows to pass over the 
face of the deep—all combine to delight 
the eye, inspire the imagination, 
awaken the memory, and_ elevate 
the mind and soul, as few scenes 
can. 


and offer thanks for the promise of 
the gracious harvest. 

But all the after-vigour of the plant 
depends upon that silent time in the 
darkness. So the whole fabric of Sid- 
ney’safter-life was built up from the be- 
ginnings made in that uneventful month, 
whose days are difficult to chronicle, as 
beads which slip adown the string and 
mingle with each other are to count. 
It passed like a lover’s dream to Sid- 
ney, to be remembered afterwards as 
a season of peace and happiness whose 
source and sense eluded analysis. 

The calm happiness which encom- 
passed the lives of Mabe'la and Lanty 
lay like a benediction upon the house, 
and the hearts beneath its benison 
rested tor the moment like a congre- 













































































































































































































gation hushed after the last Amen, 
and not yet surrendered again to the 
worldly cares and sordid joys which 
wait without the sanctuary doors. 

But as one in the peaceful congre- 
gation may writhe in the hair shirt of 
personal perplexity, so Vashti Lansing 
beneath her calm smile suffered agon- 
ies in those days. 

Is there any torture more poignant 
than the cry of ‘‘ Peace, Peace”’ when 
there is no Peace? 

She was very pale, the insolently 
perfect oval of her face had fined a lit- 
tle, there was a hint of a break in the 
suave curve of her cheek, and this, 
albeit an imperfection, lent her beauty 
a new and subtle charm of appeal. 

She was very quiet, too, and now 
and then a tender wistfulness dimmed 
her eyes, softening the majesty of her 
brow alluringly. When Sidney saw 
this he felt his heart go out to her 
more strongly than ever. 

‘*Unconsciously,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ her sweet, strong nature cov- 
ets the joy of loving and being loved ;” 
and there welled up within him that 
indulgent and protective tenderness 
which all good men feel for the women 
they love. 

Vashti Lansing had never appeared 
so gentle, so womanly, so good, as at 
this juncture when all the evil in her 
was rising, and gathering, and form- 
ing into malevolent purpose. Some 
deadly creatures take to themselves the 
semblance of flowers that they may 
sting their victims unaware. 

Mabella and Lanty were together 
continually. It was very pretty to see 
her shy eagerness for his coming, his 
open happiness at her presence. Tem- 
perance was always busy with her 
housework, to which was added now 
the cutting and hemming of Mabella’s 
household linen. For Temperance 
had long saved egg-money and butter- 

money for such an emergency, and, 
delighted at the prospective union of 
her two favourites, she fell to the work 
eagerly. Mabella tried to help, but 
her usually busy fingers were rather 
idle during those first halcyon days. 
She let her hands fall in her lap with 
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the needle between her fingers, and 
slipped away into a dream leaving all 
earthly considerations far behind. Ifa 
word or a smile reminded her that 
mortals were peeping into her paradise, 
she would rise and steal away to the 
little shadowy room, from the window 
of which she had seen him waiting in 
mullein meadow, and there, chiding her- 
self for over great delight, she would 
strive to bring down her great joy to 
the basis of every-day fact. ‘‘ We 
love each other,” she would say, stat- 
ing the fact in bold terms, ‘‘we love 
each other,” and by the time she had 
said it twice her face would shine 
again with the glory of the thought, 
and the words ceased to become words 
to her, and became only the sighing of 
Love’s mouth. What a simple figure 
Mabella Lansing presents upon the 
little stage whereon these people trod, 
beside the splendid and forceful per- 
sonality of her cousin Vashti ! What 
an ordinary and commonplace product 
of ordinary and commonplace condi- 
tions Lanty Lansing seems beside Sid- 
ney Martin, suprasensitive, morbidly 
idealistic, a Sir Galahad, bearing the 
white flower of a stainless life and giv- 
ing it into the hands of a wicked wo- 
man to work her will upon it ! 

Yet though the love of Mabella and 
Lanty was but ‘‘ the homespun dream 
of simple folk,” still the very gladness 
of it makes it precious in this world, 
where even the divine passion has 
grown a little hum-drum, and where 
the ashes lie whitely upon the divine 
fires. 

But perhaps the world will shake off 
its lethargy when the new century be- 
gins, and even now there may be smil- 
ing in his cradle the Shakespeare 
whose breath shall blow the embers 
again into flame. Surely it is simple, 
natural kindly souls like Mabella and 
Lanty who perpetuate fidelity, honour 
and truth upon the earth ; and eager, 
pure, unselfish souls like Sidney 
Martin who transmit the glorious im- 
petus of aspiration from one genera- 
tion to another. 

It is hands like theirs which crown 
the years with enduring chaplets, and 
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brush from the brow of the aging 
century the dishonouring garland of 
senile sins which are like toadstools 
the efflorescence of decay. 

Old Mr. Lansing having become 
better acquainted with Sidney, had 
ceased to regard him as ‘‘ company,” 
and had relapsed comfortably into his 
own ways. Reading his weekly paper, 
gossiping with Nathan Peck (who, 
being the village carpenter, always 
knew the latest news), and going to 
bed when the grey died out of the twi- 
light sky. 

Vashti and Sidney were thus left 
much to themselves. 

The ‘‘ odd” horse having effectually 
lamed herself by stepping on a nail, 
driving her was out of the question. 
To break a team upon any frivolous 
pretext would have been a scandal in 
Dole, so Vashti and Sidney were kept 
busy goingerrands. They went tothe 
post office twice a week; they made 
pilgrimages out to the far-away hill 
pastures, where the young cattle 


grazed, to count them, and report upon 


the depth of water in the little brown 
pool where they drank. 

What glorious days these were to 
Sidney ; what rapture to stand upon 
some little eminence with the wind, 
‘austere and pure,’’ blowing across 
the valley upon their faces; with 
Vashti beside him, her eyes meeting 
his with sweet serenity, or looking 
vaguely forth tar across the country, as 
it to seek out some haven remote from 
lesser mortals. So Sidney translated 
her thoughts, but in the original there 
was writ only bitter speculation as to 
whether ¢hey were together—if his arm 
embraced her, if their lips—Ah! it 
was of no remote haven that woman 
dreamed. 

They gathered great fragrant bunch- 
es of spearmint and tansy, smart- 
weed and pennyroyal for Temperance, 
searching for the scented herbs as 
children search for joy; and as the 
memory of childish pleasure lingers 
long with us, so the perfume of the ar- 
omatic herbs clung about Vashti’s 
garments and Sidney’s sleeves. Never 
again could Sidney know the whole- 


some odour of any of these plants with- 
out seeing Vashti, her tall figure in its 
faded blue gown standing straight and 
strong against the sunlight, with a 
huge bunch of greyish-green clasped 
to her breast, above which her face, 
fit for Burne-Jones’ most mystic, most 
beautiful maiden, shone out palely. 
About her was no mystery of birth or 
circumstance, no halo of romantic en- 
vironment, but her whole personality 
was eloquent of mystery, the sphinx- 
like riddle of sex presented in a new 
and strongly individualized type. 

Their many expeditions together be- 
got a sense of companionship which 
was inexpressibly precious to Sidney. 
True, as he realized, it sprang rather 
from circumstances than from the mani- 
festation of any personal predilection 
upon Vashti’s part ; and yet, humble 
as he was before the woman he loved 
so blindly, he could not but be aware 
that she brightened perceptibly at his 
approach, and was always very willing 
to undertake any message or errand 
with him. 

So she fooled him exquisitely, solac- 
ing her wounded pride thus. Whilst 
he, too great-hearted to pry for petty 
faults, dowered her lavishly from the 
generosity of his own noble nature, 
with all the classic virtues. 

With what reverent fingers we hang 
virtues upon the lay figures of our 
imagination! How we becrown them, 
and worship them and offer them the 
incense of our efforts! Yet, it is pleas- 
ant pastime, and sanctifying too, for 
incense purely offered hallows the 
hand which gives it, perchance more 
than the God to whom its smokes 
ascend. 

All this is well, and though the 
world gape and wonder at our adora- 
tions, what is that to the devotee ? 
Only, to some of us comes the hour 
when with trembling hands we must 
undrape our false gods, lay bare their 
feet of clay to jeering eyes, fold away 
the rich draperies in which our love has 
clothed them as a mother folds and 
hides away the garments her dead 
child wore, and carry the manikins to 
the grave. 













































































































































Happy for us if we can bury our dead 
decently ; but bury them never so deep, 
they rise and walk down the vistas of 
our happiest hours, infecting their sun- 
shine with the pollution of dead faith. 

During these long walks together 
Vashti and Sidney talked much, and of 
more vital subjects than are generally 
discussed between young men and 
women. The _ fashionable chit-chat 
about theatres and plays, receptions 
and fashions was utterly missed from 
their calendar of subjects. 

Now and then, Sidney, being a man, 
could not forbear to let her know how 
beautiful he found her ; but empty com- 
pliment, the clipped coin of conversa- 
tional commerce, he did not offer her ; 
nothing but pure gold minted by her 
sweet looks in his heart was worthy 
of her acceptance. Thus they fell back 
upon the old immortal themes which 
have been discussed since the world 
began. They looked at life from wide- 
ly different standpoints, but their con- 
clusions were equally forceful. 

Vashti Lansing had nothing of the 
simpering school-girl about her, and 
none of the fear which makes women 
reticent sometimes when speech would 
be golden. 

It has been said that to know the 
Bible and Shakespeare is to have a 
good English vocabulary. Vashti did 
not know Shakespeare, but she knew 
her Bible thoroughly. Her speech, 
unweakened by the modern catch-words 
which, if expressive, are yet extraneous 
and dangerous growths, had all the 
trenchant force of the old Anglo-Saxon, 
with much in it too of imagery and 
beauty ; for she did not fear to use such 
metaphors as nature or life suggested. 
Steeped in the stern Mosaic law, she 
knew well the stately periods of its 
prophets. The gentle Christ-creed of 
forgiveness did not find favor in her 
sight. ‘‘An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth’? was a judgment which 
she said only timorous souls feared. 
She read with grim delight the tales 
of the kings, with their feet upon their 
captives’ necks ; an evil sympathy with 
their triumph lighted her eyes with 
wicked light. What a spouse she 
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would have been for one of these cruel 
kings! she thought sometimes. And 
she applied a relentless utilitarian 


philosophy to life. The weakest go 
to the wall and the strong triumph. 
She accepted that with the stoicism 
which spring's from conscious strength, 
but in her system she rather confused 
strength with righteousness. She 
watched the movings of life about her 
with cold, curious eyes, and yet her 
philosophy of life was but an expanded 
egotism. She comprehended only 
those sets of actions which might have 
taken place had she given free rein to 
her own inclinations ; she judged of all 
motives by the repressed impulses of 
her own bosom. She scrutinized others 
unsparingly, prying into the most 
sacred griefs, the most holy joy with- 
out shame or remorse, and she did not 
spare herself more than others. 

The dim, terrifying impulses and 
visions which girls put behind them, 
shudderingly and uncomprehendingly, 
hiding them away with the other spec- 
tres which people the realm of the un- 
known, until such time as life’s mean- 
ings shall be expounded in a sacred 
mystery play of sense and spirit, she 
marshalled forth into the light of day 
and considered calmly and cynically. 

She applied the foot-rule of her own 
lymphatic temperament to the morals 
of her fellows and was never dis- 
appointed when they fell short. She 
was well versed in all the wisdom of 
the Pharisees, and at the sewing circle 
talked always to the older women, and 
was never found in the corner where 
the clear-eyed girls whispered to- 
gether. 

And quickening and vitalizing all her 
existence there was that sense of 
Power. Power uncomprehended, un- 
developed, yet there ; and as a thun- 
der-cloud gives premonition of its 
potent force even before the brand 
leaps from its cloudy sheath, so Vash- 
ti Lansing’s personality was instinct 
with potentiality. 

This was the woman Sidney Martin, 
idealist and dreamer, loved. 

The days sped swiftly, the present 
lapsing into the past, the future flying 


it 





forward with the unique tirelessness of 
time. 

How wrong to typify Time with 
hoary head = and _ tottering limbs. 
Crowned with the vigour of eternal 
youth, does he not leap forward 
triumphantly like the messenger of the 
gods fresh plumed with flame? Ah, 
he is not old, but young and swift. 
Strive if you will to stay his flight for 
but one single precious instant, stretch 
forth your hand whilst yet his wings 
brush your face, and ere the fingers 
may close upon his pinions, he is gone, 
leaving but the /argesse of lost days. 


The harvest was done, the plough- 
share and the harrow were tossing the 
earthy bed for the new grain. Day 
after day, through the clear air, there 
came from different points the blowing 
of the traction engine which dragged 
the one threshing mill in the section 
from farm to farm. 

It was the custom of the neighbour- 
hood that the farmers should assist 
each other with the threshing. Sidney 
was charmed when he heard this—how 
idyllic it was this community of helpful 
effort! To be strictly truthful, this 
custom had its genesis in less worthy 
reasons than he imagined, the simple 
fact being that in the little hide-bound 
community there were no odd men left 
unemployed, therefore as labour could 
not be hired the farmers perforce club- 
bed their efforts. 

“*T say, girls,” said Lanty, rushing 
out from his uncle’s big barn to where 
the two girls and Sidney stood beside 
the engine, ‘‘I say, isn’t that engine 
exactly like Mrs. Ranger in church ?”’ 
His face was begrimed with dust, 
thistle-down rested whitely upon his 
yellow hair, his blue eyes were alight 
with hope and happiness and that 
exaltation which a strong man feels in 
effort. The girls shook their heads 
warningly, but laughed. 

The traction engine, its wheels 
shackled, puffed and panted with a 
ludicrous simulation of bottled-up 
energy, and to the minds of the three 
young people it was decidedly sugges- 
tive of the irate patience expressed in 
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Mrs. Ranger’s attitude when placed in 
conditions where she could not answe 
back. 

Nathan Peck, watching the engine, 
stored up the saying for Temperance’s 
delectation, and wished she had come 
out with the girls. 

Above the rattle and hum of the 
threshing mill sounded the hoarse 
voices of the men shouting jokes at 
each other—threshing time being al- 
ways a jovial season. A good or bad 
harvest meant often life or death to 
these people; but, having done their 
best, they could but accept the results. 
It was a point of honour to accept un- 
flinchingly the verdict of a poor yield, 
yet many wives could tell of despairing 
hours when, after their neighbours had 
departed, husband and wife essayed 
to reconcile ways and means. 

Clouds of golden dust, starred here 
and there by a silver thistle-down, shim- 
mered out of the barn door; there 
Was an aroma of crushed straw, a 
scent of charred wood from the engine 
fires, a sense of eager, healthy life. 

The swallows flew agitatedly above 
the barn, yearning over their clay 
nests beneath its eaves. 

‘“What are you doing?” asked 
Vashti. 

‘*Measuring,”’ said Lanty. ‘‘ Uncle 
said he’d take the bushel for a little 
though when he saw your petticoats 
out here—” 

‘* Who’s in the mow ?” 

‘*Ab Ranger is cutting bands, and 
he’s let my bone-handled pruning 
knife go through the mill; Tom 
Shinar is feeding ; there’s three on the 
mow and four on the stack.” 

‘* How is it turning out ?’ 

‘*Splendidly, no straw to speak of, 
but finely headed—like you, Mabella,”’ 
he whispered, blushing through the 
dust. 

‘Come on here, Lanty,’’ roared a 
voice from the barn. ‘* You can spark 
in the noon-spell if you want to.” 

A laugh followed. Mabella blushed 
hotly, and as a maiden is expected to 
do under the circumstances, looked 
absently into vacancy. 

‘* Well, you’ll be too busy eating in 
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the noon-spell to notice,’ Lanty called 
back to the unseen speaker. This, be- 
ing the retort courteous, was received 
with applause. 

‘“Well, I must go, girls; uncle’s 
back will be aching by this time tote- 
ing that bushel. I hope you’ve made 
heaps of good things for dinner, we’re 
all hungry as hunters.” 

‘* Trust Temperance for that,” said 
Sidney. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Lanty. ‘*Ta-ta, 
girls.” 

‘* Lanty,”’ said Mabella, ‘‘ be care- 
ful of the belt.” 

‘** Surely,” he said, his voice soften- 
ing. The next moment his strong, 
lithe figure had swung jauntily through 
the narrow space between the broad 
whirling belt and the door. 

‘* Nathan,” said Mabella, ‘‘ Temper- 
ance wants you to get some one to 
mind the engine for ten minutes before 
dinner, so that you can come round 
and carve the meat.” 

‘*T’ll be there,” said Nathan, then 
he added with an irrepressible and 
comical self-importance : 

‘* Meat ain’t worth puttin’ teeth into 
if it ain’t cut up proper.” 

‘*That’s very true,’ said Sidney, 
who felt a great kindliness in his heart 
for this patient lover. 

** Well,” said Mabella briskly, ‘‘ I’m 
going round to help set the table.” 
Having seen Lanty, Mabella wished to 
get off alone to think over his perfec- 
tions, which impressed her afresh each 
time she saw him. 

‘QO! can't you come for a little 
wander?” asked Sidney of Vashti. 
‘* There’s nothing to be done in the 
house; besides, that imp from the 
preacher’s is there, and I’m sure she is 
a host in herself.” 

‘* Yes,” said Vashti, her voice more 
than usually vibrant. ‘‘ Yes, I will 
come.” 

She was very pale. She turned 
away as Jephthah’s daughter turned 
from the promise of her bridal bower. 
For, during these few minutes of idle 
speech amid the whir of the threshing 
mill, Vashti Lansing had taken her 
final decision. She would marry Sid- 
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ney Martin ; but on her own terms, 
she added to herself. And then she 
went with him across the stubble, 
where the late rains had made a phan- 
tom spring of fresh green grass and 
over-eager weeds, which were putting 
forth their tender tops only to be a 
prey to the first sneering frost. 

Ah, how futile and inconsequent it is 
to trace laboriously the windings of 
cause and effect; a touch often sends 
one over the precipice, and a smile, a 
sigh or a silence brings us face to face 
with Fate. Can we by searching find 
these things ? 

And Sidney, too, felt the fateful 
words trembling upon his lips, a keen 
envy of personal happiness possessed 
this man, who so rarely sought his 
own good. A great longing to stand 


as Lanty had stood, ‘so short since, 
with the promise of life’s fulfilment 
at his side. 

Sidney and the woman beside him 
walked across the stubble to where a 
little belt of scrubby oaks followed the 
course of a ditch between two fields ; 


here and there a vivid red patch against 
the underwood showed a dogwood 
bush. Here and there an elm tree 
sprang up spire-like above the lower 
oaks. 

‘* See,’”’ said Sidney, ‘‘that row of 
elm trees. Can you not fancy that upon 
just some such day as this the seed 
was sown? Does it not give a delight- 
ful sense of the continuity and endur- 
ance of nature’s miracles to think that a 
gentle wind, such as now stirs their 
topmost leaves, chased the seed vessel 
playfully along the ground. The wind 
laughed then, thinking it was making 
fine sport of its little playfellow, but 
see, at every pause a seed was dropped, 
and like an egotistical king who marks 
the stages of his journey, the fragile 
cluster of seed has left its memento. 
You have seen the seed of the elm 
tree?” 

‘* Yes, it resembles a hop. I sup- 
pose the seeds are between the little 
scales. I can fancy it fluttering along 
the ground like yon leaf.” 

‘*Yes,”” he said, delightedly, and 
then pleased with her comprehension 








of his thought he looked far across the 
field. After all Mabella had not been 
in such a hurry to get to the house. 
She was running up and down like a 
child with the little brown calves in 
their special paddock near the house. 
Her sunbonnet was in her hand, her 
hair glittered in the sun like ripe 
wheat. From her Sidney’s eyes turned 
to Vashti, and his very heart stood 
still, for dimming the splendour of her 
eyes two great tears hung between 
her eyelids. There was no quiver of 
lip or cheek, no tremour of suppressed 
sobs ; her bosom seemed frozen, so 
statuesque was her pose. 

‘*Vashti!” he said. It was the 
first time he had called her by name— 
used thus the one word was eloquent. 

‘* Don’t!” she said. ‘*I—will—come 
—back to the house presently.” 

Sidney, his heart wrung, took his 
dismissal without further speech. He 
went a few steps from her, then turn- 
ing went swiftly back. 

Her tense attitude had relaxed. 
She was leaning against the grey bars 
of the fence, a crimsoned bramble 
twining round one of the upright sup- 
ports hung above her in a vivid gar- 
land. 

‘*Vashti!” he cried, ‘‘I can’t leave 
you like this.” 

‘*Not if I wish it?” she asked, and 
gave him a fleeting smile, beautiful as 
the opalescent glimmer of the sun 
through rain. 

It shook the man to his soul. He 
stood for a moment blinded by the 
glamour of her beauty, then left her 
again. This time he did not look be- 
hind, but strode triumphantly across 
the fields, for he felt that smile had 
given him definite hope. 

Sidney, despite his perfections, was 
only man. For a moment he had for- 
gotten her tears ; then remembering he 
said to himself that soon he would 
kiss away all tears from her eyes. 

The best of men are prone to con- 
sider their kisses a panacea for all wo- 
man’s ills. Perhaps with the irrefutable 
logic of the homeopathists they argue 
that what produces an ill will cure 
it ! 
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‘* Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more.” 

The lines sprang spontaneously to 
his lips. This was the secret of Vash- 
tis tears. How often he had felt that 
almost intolerable regret, begotten by 
the recognition of the evanescence of 
beauty! And Vashti with her splendid 
natural soul must feel with treble keen- 
ness all these things. 

Doubtless to her the crimsoning of 
the leaves was as the hectic flush upon 
an ailing child’s cheek to mother eyes. 
‘* The days that are no more,” ah! could 
it be she thought of the days when the 
grain was growing high, the first days 
of their companionship?  Deluding 
himself thus with futile fancies he turned 
slowly, slowly towards the house arriv- 
ing to find Vashti already there in the 
midst of the housewifely bustle. 

Whilst the visionary Vashti bore him 
company, the real Vashti had passed 
him unseen. So it was ever. The real 
Vashti eluded his vision; her place 
was filled by a mimic Vashti created 
of an ideal and his love, and tricked 
out in all the virtues. 

At the house every one was busy. 
The preparations for dinner were ap- 
proaching a crisis. Temperance, with 
a look of ineffable importance such as 
only a managing and forehanded 
woman can wear upon such an occa- 
sion, was cutting pies, piling plates 
with biscuits, arranging pickles in glass 
dishes, and between whiles_ taking 
flights to the oven where a huge roast 
was browning. 

Mabella was arranging the table 
with forks and knives; she reckoned up, 
six or eight times, the number of people 
to set for, subtracted two for the ends, 
and divided to find how many for each 
side. Mabella had no head for figures 
so she made a mistake in this process; 
but as the basis of her calculation was 
wrong the result was correct. An un- 
expected thing! But Mabella, cheer- 
fully confident in her methods, had no 
thought of all this; she trotted about 
the table with the gladness of one who 
does not save steps. 
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Vashti was bringing chairs out from 
the other rooms to complement the 
number in the kitchen ; and Sally, the 
preacher’s handmaiden, was arranging 
the tin basins with soap and water for 
the men to wash in, and varying the 
monotony by tantalizing the chained- 
up mastiif till he was nearly crazed to 
get at her, drawing back to his kennel 
door and launching himself forward with 
magnificent disregard of his chain which 
at each attempt jerked him off his feet. 

Sidney leaned against the door-jamb 
watching the homely scene with just 
the faintest tinge of proud proprietor- 
ship in his eyes when they rested upon 
Vashti. 

Presently she came and stood before 
him. Her figure was so suavely grace- 
ful that her most ordinary movements 
took on an artistic significance. Just 
now her attitude was that of a queen 
who fain would ape the serving maid, 
but who could not cast aside her sove- 
reignty. 

‘Will you sit down with the men?” 
she asked. 

‘*Your father does, doesn’t he?” 

‘*Indeed yes.” 

‘*Then I will also.” 

**Then I'll wait on you,” she said, 
and primmed her mouth into a quasi- 
humble expression. 

‘If you do—” his grey eyes dilated. 

‘SVes.” 

Just then Nathan came round from 
the barn. 

‘*They’ll be here in ten minutes,” 
said Vashti and hurried away. 

Temperance, flushed with house- 
wifely pride, had the big carving plat- 
ter ready with the steel beside it. The 
latter was a concession to appearances, 
for Temperance always sharpened the 
knife for Nathan in a peculiar fashion 
of her own. When Nathan entered 
she was sharpening it vigorously on the 
back of the kitchen stove. 

‘“Well,” said Nathan, ‘‘here I be; 
where’s the water?’’ He had seen the 
basins upon the apple-tree blocks, 
where they had stood for time out of 
mind at the Lansing threshings, but he 
thought Temperance might be prompt- 
ed to come and get it for him. 
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Temperance paused in the sharpen- 
ing process, but at that momenta tow- 
head appeared at the door. 

‘‘Here ’tis, Mr. Peck,’ said Sally, 
‘*right here under the shade; fresh 
water, sweet water, well water. Come 
up, run up, tumble up, anyway t’ get up; 
here’s were you gits water. Step up, 
ladies and gents. Everything inside 
as represented on the banners, and all 
without money and without price,” 
concluded Sally, putting a frosting of 
the parsonage piety upon the vernacu- 
lar of the Blueberry Alley dime shows. 
Mabella, Vashti and Sidney laughed. 
Temperance resumed her knife-sharp- 
ening with a click. 

‘*That child will come to no good 
end,” she said to Nathan when he re- 
entered. 

‘‘She won’t,” agreed Nathan with 
some asperity; his waistcoat and shirt 
were drenched. He had asked Sally 
rashly to pour a dipper of water on his 
head to ‘‘rense him off.”” Sally com- 


plied with alacrity, only she emptied a 
pailful over his bent head instead of a 


dipperful. 

‘*Drat that young ’un,” said Tem- 
perance, enraged at this. ‘‘I believe, 
I really do, that Mrs. Didymus sent 
her over here to be shet of her for a 
day, andif this is a sample of her doin’s 
I don’t know as I blame Mrs. Didymus, 
but if there’s any more goin’s on I'll 
trapse her back quicker.”’ 

By this time the roast was out of the 
oven and Nathan began his work with 
the enthusiasm of an artist. 

Nathan was always greatly in de- 
mand when there was any carving to 
be done, and he was very proud in a 
candid childish way of his proficiency. 
Perhaps his practice with the plane and 
the drawknife stood him in good stead, 
for certainly Temperance was justified 
in thinking proudly that no man could 
carve like her Nat. 

‘*They’ve blew,” announced Sally 
tumbling into the kitchen in great ex- 
citement. This was somewhat unneces- 
sary information as the whistle was 
making itself perfectly audible ; ere its 
shrill echo died away the men, begrim- 
ed and laughing came round the corner 
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of the barn and were soon spluttering 
in the basins. 

Lanty came into the back kitchen, 
but the voice of one of the men brought 
him out of his retreat, and in five 
minutes they were all at table. 

Old Lansing at one end with Sidney 
at one side. Lanty at the other end 
with Nathan beside him. 

‘*Open the ball, Nat,” said Lanty, 
passing Nathan the platter. Nathan 
helped himself with the deprecating 
modesty of one compelled to pronounce 
judgment upon his own handiwork ; 
then the platter made the round of the 
table in pursuit of the one which had 
started from Mr. Lansing’s end. 

‘*Guess you had something to do 
with this, Nat,” said Ab Ranger. ‘‘I 
know your shavings.” 

Nathan admitted the impeachment. 

‘*Well,” said Sidney, ‘‘ we can’t 
beat that in Boston.” 

And Nathan ate vigorously to hide 
his embarrassment. 

The girls flitted about seeing every- 
one was supplied. Did calm-eyed 


Vashti know what she did, when she 


bent over between Sidney and her 
father ostensibly to remove an empty 
plate, and let her palm rest as if by 
chance for a moment on Sidney’s shoul- 
der? Did ever electricity shoot and 
tingle through the veins like that 
touch ? He watched her as she passed 
serenely along the other side of the 
table, and longed for the moment 
when he might have speech with her. 

Temperance filled the tea and coffee 
in the back kitchen. Sally performed 
prodigies in carrying it to the table, 
and grimacing, as she set it down, 
behind the unconscious backs of the 
recipients, 

Sidney won golden opinions at this 
dinner by his frank friendliness. 

‘*Heain’t big feelin’, that’sonething,”’ 
the men said to one another as they 
swaggered out to rest the noon-spell 
under the trees. 

Lanty and Sidney with great affecta- 
tion of helpfulness asked the girls to 
stand aside and watch them clear the 
table. Temperance was not to be seen, 
they would surprise her when she 
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arrived. They succeeded beyond their 
expectations. 

‘It isn’t such a job to clear a table 
as you'd think,” said Sidney compla- 
cently to Lanty. 

‘*No, ’tain’t for a fact. 
girls take half an hour at it.” 

The two young men had cleared 
the table by removing the dishes and 
débris indiscriminately and depositing 
them upon the table in the back kitchen. 

When Temperance returned from a 
little chat with Nathan beside the 
smoke house, she eyed the chaos upon 
the table wrathfully. 

‘“Laws!” she said. ‘‘ Of all the 
messes! Lanty Lansing, ain’t you 
ashamed to be so redecklus ? And them 
girls standin’ gawkin’ and laughin’ ! As 
for you,” eyeing Sidney severely, ‘I 
should ha’ thought you’d more sense, 
but blessed is them that has no expect- 
ations! Lanty! Are youor are you not 
feedin’ that brute with good roast? 
Where’s the cold meat fer supper to 
come from I'd like to know ?” 

No one volunteered a response till 
suddenly Sally piped forth in her thin 
reedy voice, 

‘* Take no heed for the morrow what 
ye shall eat or——”’ 

‘*You blasphemous brat!” said 
Temperance, her wrath diverted to an- 
other channel. 

Sally subsided into silent contempla- 
tion of the dish of pickled beets from 
which she was helping herself with 
pink-stained fingers. Temperance was 
not Mrs. Didymus, and Sally in many 
combats in Blueberry Alley had learned 
to gauge her antagonists. 

The offended Miss Tribbey left the 
back kitchen in indignant silence and 
set about arranging the table for her 
own and the girls’ dinner, murmur- 
ing to herself meanwhile a monologue 
of which such words as ‘‘ messes,” 
‘“ sinful,” ‘‘ waste,” and ‘‘want o’ 
sense,” were distinctly audible. 

‘*T don’t believe that was really an 
unqualified success,’ said Sidney to 
Lanty. 

‘* No,’ said Lanty, ‘' | don’t believe 
it was. What did you mix everything 
up for?” 


I’ve seen 
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‘*How did I know they were to be 
separated? What did you feed the 
dog with the roast for?” 

“ Did you ever see such an imp as 
that Sally # rp 

‘* Never,” said Sidney. 
perance squelched her !” 

‘*She did,” said Lanty. 
wasn’t she ripping?” 

Meanwhile Temperance’s short-lived 
wrath had died away, and she was 
pressing food upon Sally in quantities 
calculated to appal any but a Blueberry 
Alley child. 

Temperance rose in the midst of her 
second cup of tea and, going up stairs, 
came down with a large fresh bandana 
handkerchief. She went out to where 
Lanty and Sidney stood talking. 

** Here’s the handkerchief you want- 
ed to keep the dust out of your back,’ 
she said with illy-assumed hauteur. 
Lanty took it with laughing penitence 
on his face. 

=) osay 


‘* But Tem- 


“say, 


he said, ‘‘ would 


Aunty,” 


you ask Mabella to put it on?” 
Miss Tribbey’s severity 


relaxed; a 
vainglorious satisfaction stole over 
her face in a smirk. To have Lanty 
call her Aunty ! 

Certainly Lanty Lansing ‘‘had a 
way ”’ with women that was well- nigh 
irresistible. 

‘* Yes,” she said, then with comical 
apology she addressed herself to Sid- 
ney. ‘*Them children is a most tor- 
mented trouble, ‘specially when they 
meddle with things they don’t know 
nothing about.” 

‘‘That’s so,” agreed Sidney with 
emphasis, and Temperance, highly de- 
lighted with her parthian shot at him, 
departed. 

And presently Mabella came to the 
door, a vvante little figure, and demand- 
ed with mutinous affectation of indiffer- 
ence : 

e os any one want me?” 

‘© Yes, badly,” said Sidney and took 
himself off to the garden, laughing. 

‘«That’s true,” said Lanty. ‘‘I did 
want you badly.” 

Her eyes were wavering beneath his 
masterful regard, but she said, ‘‘ Oh, 
you did want me! Don’t younow?” 
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The words were brave, but her eyes 
fell. 

‘* Mabella,’’ he said,—silence. ‘‘Ma- 
bella, look at me.” Slowly she raised 
her eyes and crimsoned. ‘‘Do you 
know now ?” he asked lovingly. ‘OAH, 
whata wicked teasing bird it is when 
its wings are free, but after all they are 
gone to the barn and’’—he advanced 
a step. 

‘* Lanty!” said Mabella, and in an 
instant he was grave. 

‘* Dear girl,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t 
think I would do anything to make you 
feel badly ?”’ 

The warning shriek of the whistle 
came to them. 

‘* See, tie this round my 
you?” 

She folded it with an adorable air of 
anxiety and precision, and stood on 
tiptoe to lay it on his shoulders and 
again on tiptoe to knot it under his 
chin, a process Lanty rendered ardu- 
ous by putting down his chin and im- 
prisoning her hands, a performance he 
found most satisfying. But at length 
he was off, and Mabella watched hen 
round the corner of the barn, and then 
went indoors to attack the chaos upon 
the table with a good heart. 

‘*Where’s Vashti?” she asked. 

‘* Spooning her young man in the 
garding,” said Sally, emerging from 
her shell. 

‘*Of all the impses I ev 
ejaculated Temperance. 
fetch in some wood.” Sally departed. 

‘*Vashti’s in the garden peeling 
apples for supper,’ continued Temper- 
ance to Mabella, with an attempt at un- 
consciousness. Mabella gave hera hug. 

‘It’s a sugar plum for Mr. Martin 
because you were bad to him, isn’t it ?” 

‘Ves. cae had his ”—— 

Mabella blushed and an irrepressible 
ripple of laughter broke from her. 

‘* Well, you needn’t laugh,’ 
Temperance. ‘‘Mr. Martin thinks 
Vashti’s just about right. Well, there’s 
no accountin’ for taste. ‘Every one to 
their taste,’ as the old woman said 
when she kissed her cow.” 

‘* Temperance!” said Mabella, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean—” 


’ 


neck, will 


er see!” 
‘*G’long and 


said 














Temperance nodded 
‘* Nathan thinks so too.” 

‘* Well!” said Mabella, and relapsed 
into silence. Here was news for Lanty. 
If Nathan and Temperance thought so 
it must be A fellow feeling not 
only makes us kind but often very 
acute; and in all Dole there were no 
such keen eyes for any ‘‘goins on”’ (as 
courtship was disrespectfully designat- 
ed) as those of Temperance and Na- 
than. 


oracularly, 


so. 


‘** Love, it is a very funny thing ; 

It puzzles the young and the old; 

It’s much like a dish of boarding-house hash, 

And many a man gets sold.’ 

Sally’s falsetto voiced this choice 
ditty with unction, as she entered with 
an enormous load of wood in her 
thin arms. She deposited the wood 
with a bang. 

‘*Sakes!” said Temperance. ‘‘ I 
wonder if she sings them songs to the 
preacher ?” 

Whereupon Sally, in vindication of 
her judgment, began a _ lugubrious 
hymn. 

‘Stop it,’’ said Temperance. 
stopped. 

Beneath the trees Vashti peeled her 
apples busily, the narrow parings of 
the greenings twined about her white 
wrist, the thin slices fell with little 
splashes into the bowl of water which 
was to prevent them turning brown be- 


Sally 


fore being cooked. Miss Tribbey’s 
apple-sauce was always like white 
foam. A voyaging wasp came, and 


settling upon the cores was very soon 
drunk, so that he was an easy prey to 
a half dozen ants which wandered by 
that way. The distant buzz of the 
threshing mill filled the air with a 
drowsy murmur as if thousands of bees 
hummed above a myriad flowers, here 
and there a thistledown floated glis- 
ening in the sun. The scent of the 
over-blown flowers mingled with the 
odour of the apples. 

‘‘Are we asked 
ney, as she laid down the knife. 

‘*We are,” she said with meaning 
emphasis. ‘‘Do you feel very tired 
after your exertions ?’ 
‘*Not so tired as you'd 


done now?’ Sid- 


imagine,” 
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said Sidney. ‘‘ The truth is I couldn't 
bring myself to offer my services, for 
if you had accepted them I would have 
had to look at the apples instead of at 
you, and I did not have strength to 
make the sacrifice.” 

‘*Could you make sacrifices ?”’ she 
asked. 

‘* Try me,” he half whispered. There 
was a tense moment. Mabella’s voice 
came ringing from the house, the whir 
of the threshing mill suddenly seemed 
near at hand, and through it there 
came Lanty’s voice shouting some 
direction to the men on the stack. 

‘Perhaps I may some day,” she 
said. 

‘*You know,” he said, his voice 
enchaining her attention even as she 
strove with bitter thought, ‘‘ You know 
you will have the opportunity to ask 
anything, everything of me.” 

‘* Ah, how should I know ?” she said 
as one who has not deigned to observe 
too much. 

Sally, sent out for the apples, ap- 
peared around the corner of the house. 

‘* Promise me,” said Sidney, ‘‘ that 
you will come for a walk after supper ; 
promise.” 

For an instant the boulders of mul- 
lein meadow and the dimness of the 
twilight sky blotted out the crimson 
of the Virginia creeper on the porch 
which flamed in the sun. 

‘*T will come,” she said. 

‘* Ah—,”’ he said no more. 

‘Sorry t’interrupt,” said Sally gen- 
ially, as she stood beside them. ‘But 
painful as the duty is it must be did ; 
but don’t mind me, I’m blind in one 
eye and can’t see out of the other.” 

‘* Sally,” said Sidney very gently, 
** you talk too much.” 

For the first time in her life Sally 
blushed, and gathering up the apples 
and the parings departed abashed. 

**You are not going in?” he said 
rising as Vashtistoodup. She held up 
her hands. ‘‘ I must wash my hands,” 
she said, ‘‘and I want to 
little.”’ 

The slightest hint of fatigue or ill- 
ness in the splendid creature before 
him always touched him strangely. It 


rest a 
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was like a sudden assertion of the 
human in something divine. 

‘* Do,” he said ; ‘‘and Vashti,” using 
her name with happy boldness, ‘‘ you 
won't forget your promise ?” 

‘*T never forget,” she said, simply 
and sweetly. 

He stood bareheaded watching 
whilst she entered. Then looking 
about, he suddenly noticed that in the 
garden the summer flowers were over- 
spent, thelittle battalion of ants tugged 
viciously at their victim whose yellow 
and black had shone so gallantly in 
the sunlight as he lighted downto sip 
the apple juice. The whir of the 
threshing machine made melancholy 
cadences which sighed through the 


trees ; and all at once the whole scene 
darkened. 

It was only that the sun had dipped 
beyond the house, and the crimson 
Virginian creeper seemed in the sha- 
dow to be more brown than red, two 
or three of its leaves fell desolately to 
the earth, as dreams die when hope is 
withdrawn. 

And Sidney, with the fatuity of lov- 
ers, said, ‘‘She has taken the glow 
with her.” 

But the torch which lighted Vashti 
Lansing’s way was not filched from 
flowers and sunshine, but shone fed 
with the evil oils of anger and revenge, 
balked will and disappointed love. 


{To be Continued ) 


THE LAST WATCH. 


_ voice of the singer is dumb, 


Where ye come ; 


Rose-summer sealed up sweet ; and none to greet ; 
No throb of the lyre, or the air on fire ;— 
Only the ghost of the spirit of heat. 


Here all that shall pass have gone by,— 


Gone to die; 


Both those illumed by song, or dark with wrong ; 
The murmurs are stilled, as the Player willed ; 
Only the pulse of the Silence is strong. 


The call that came out of the east, 


Now has ceased ; 


The lover, who for fame had chose her name, 
And others of earth, who to sorrow, mirth, 
Power, gave their lives, find the End is the same. 


The arms of the Night shall take hold 


Of the old 


Grim hills before unstirred, without a word 
Of hope in the gloom, and shall bar the tomb ; 
Nor from the grave shall a protest be heard. 


Care, Grief, and the labour of Sin, 


Ye closed in; 


But that which warmed the flute, when it was mute ; 
The sound that had gone, when ye passed it on, 


Where found ye that ? 


Do the wires make a lute 7 


John Stuart Thomson. 
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HALIFAX—-THE VIEW FROM THE CITADEL 


IN THE 





HALIFAX, THE OPEN 
With Special 


| Cageees its commanding position and 
unequalled advantages, Halifax is 
not only the premier winter port of Can- 
ada, but in many respects the chief all- 
year-round port of the Dominion. 

The early history of Nova Scotia, ot 
which Halifax is the chief town and 
capital, contains much that is stirring 
and romantic. From the hazy legends 
of visits of the Vikings, to its discov- 
ery in 1498 by Cabot, on to the expul- 
sion of the French in 1758, is a long 
chapter of conflicts by Jand and water 
between the English and French, as- 
sisted by the Indians, which has been 
illustrated by the pens of poets and 

That of Halifax is more 
Very early the harbour was 
known and used by the French, who 
have the singular aptitude of selecting 
the most available 
for military or 


historians. 


prosiac. 


situations, whether 
naval or commercial 
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SHOWING 
DISTANCE, 
























THE NORTH SIDE, WITH DARTMOUTH 


DOOR OF CANADA. 
Illustrations. 


purposes, as for instance Louisburg, 
Quebec, Montreal, St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago. 

After the capture 
1745 by the New 
Pepperell and the fleet under Commo- 
dore Warren, Halifax was used asa 
by the French fleet under the 
Duke of D’Anville to recapture Louis- 
burg. 


of Louisburg in 


Englanders under 


base 


From the time of his sailing 
from France with 65 men-of-war and 
transports, misfortune pursued him. 
Storms and disease so crippled the ex- 
pedition that it returned to France 
without accomplishing anything. 

After the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, the English Government deter- 
mined to take full and definite posses- 
sion of the country. 
tion and lands 
willing to go. 


to old 


Free transporta- 
were offered to those 
Preference was given 
and their 


soldiers sailors and 








families. About 2,500 were selected, 
and sailing from London in the spring 
of 1749, under Lord Cornwallis, landed 
and founded the first permanent settle- 
ment on the shores of Chebucto Bay 
at the present site of Halifax ; and 
Lord Cornwallis writing to the Gov- 
ernment, reporting his arrival, adds: 
‘* All the officers of the fleet report it 
the best harbour they have seen.”’ 

The early settlers of Nova Scotia, 
both those from home and those com- 
ing from the United States, were a 
superior body of men, and no colony 
of the Empire has had as good a found- 
ation to build upon as far as regards 
its population as this province by the 
sea. Sturdy men from England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, with a little season- 
ing of American loyalists, make up a 
strain not excelled. 

A few years after its settlement, 
war broke out again between England 
and France. And from Halifax asa 
rendezvous set sail expeditions under 
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HALIFAX—FROM THE CITADEL, WITH FORT CHARLOTTE IN THE CENTRE, AND THE EASTERN 
PASSAGE AND MCNABB’'S ISLAND IN THE DISTANCE. 
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Amherst and Wolfe, which resulted 
in the capture of Louisburg and Que- 
bec, glorious victories ending forever 
French dominion on this continent. 
Again the war of the Revolution, 
1775 to 1782, as all wars have done, 
brought to Halifax an increase of pop- 
ulation and trade. From this port 
sailed the fleets and armies for the oc- 
cupation of Boston and New York. 
And to this province, at the close of 
the war, returned large numbers of 
loyalists who would not accept the new 
condition ot affairs in the States. 

The war of 1812 to 1815 between 
England and the United States tollow- 
ed, during which Halifax was again 
the principal point in the operations ot 
the English fleets on the North Atlan- 
tic. After this war but little of note 
occurred in the history of Halifax. 
The town continued to increase in 
populationand wealth, if not as rapidly 
as some other places, with a continuous 
and healthy growth, and now has a 
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HALIFAX—ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CITY 


population of about 45,000. Before 
closing this historical sketch of Halifax, 
it might be well to name some of the 
distinguished officers of the army and 
navy whose lives are partially identified 
with Halifax. Prince Edward, Duke 
of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, was 
twice stationed in this garrison, the 
last time as commander-in-chief of the 
forces in. British North America. 
Under his administration the defensive 
works of the town were greatly improv- 
ed; St. George’s church was built, 
and many improvements made. Later, 
Sir John Inglis, one of the heroes of 
Lucknow, and Sir Fenwick Williams 
of Kars, both of whom were Nova 
Scotians, served in this garrison. And 
for some years Halifax has been the 
only place in British North America 
garrisoned by British troops. Another 
of the Royal family, Prince William 
Henry, afterwards the Sailor King, 
William IV., served on this station for 
two years, as did Lord Nelson. 
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AND HARBOUR FROM THE CITADEL. 


When the town was first laid out, 
a large portion of the water front was 
reserved for a dockyard, and all the 
necessary buildings erected for build- 
ing and outfitting ships. And since 
then it has been the headquarters of 
the North American squadron. There 
is ample water at the docks for the larg- 
est line-of-battle ship, and the facilities 
for coaling are unsurpassed. 

From a national point of view Hali- 
fax is interesting. From its settle- 
ment, as before stated, it was the seat 
of government, at first, of all the lower 
provinces. Butin 1786 New Brunswick 
was made a separate colony, and later 
Prince Edward Island was also de- 
tached. Nova Scotia, like all other 
dependencies of Great Britain, was for 
many years a Crown colony with an ir- 
responsible government of Governor 
and Council. But, after some years 
of agitation, a representative govern- 
ment was formed. In 1867 the four 
Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New 











wn 


Brunswick and Nova Scotia confeder- 
ated, and became known as the Do- 
minion of Canada. Later the Pro- 
vinces of British Columbia, Manitoba 
and Prince Edward Island joined the 
Dominion. Halifax, by the terms of 
the Confederation, was recognized as 
the national and winter port of Ca- 
nada, for one of the articles of the bond 
was the construction of the Intercolon- 
ial Railway as a binder to the union, the 
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But: chiefly as a commercial centre 
does Halifax claim to be par excel- 
fence the winter port of Canada. — Sit- 
uated in lat. 44.39 N., long. 63.35 
W., 2,450 miles from Liverpool, near 
the line of the great circle between 
New York and ports in Great Britain, 
it is from one to two days nearer the 
latter than any other port on this side 
of the Atlantic between St. John, 
N.B., and New York. From an ac- 





HALIFAN 


ocean terminus of which should be 
Halifax. And this was emphasized by 
the Imperial Government, which select- 
ed the route and subsidized the road. 

Besides men distinguished as_ sol- 
Nova Scotia «and 
Halifax has been the home of men 


diers and _ sailors, 


equally famous as statesmen, whose 


reputation is national; foremost among 


these are Howe, Johnston, Archibald, 
and Haliburton. 





PLEASANT STREET SOUTH, LOOKING OUT TO THE HARBOUR ENTRANCE, 


quaintance with some of the best har- 
bours in the world, such as Naples, 
San Francisco, Rio de Janiero, | know 
of none that combines as many advan- 
tages as Halifax. The harbour opens 
directly on the Atlantic; easy of ac- 
cess at all times ; comparatively small 
rise and fall of tide; safe and commo- 
dious ; of uniform depth, 10 to 12 ta- 
thoms; good holding ground: well 
buoyed and lighted ; with a pilot ser- 
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men, who. for 
twenty-five years have never had a 
craft in their charge take the bottom, 
or meet with a mishap. A stranger 


vice of experienced 


coming into the port was praising it to 
an old pilot. The latter said, *‘Ave, sir, 
but it is not what you see, but what you 
don’t see.” ** What do vou mean?” en- 
quired the stranger. ‘* I mean, sir, 
you don't see the bottom,” intimating 
that its freedom trom rocks and shoals 
is the great beauty of the harbour. 
There are numerous wharves, both 
public and private, alongside of which 
the largest vessels can lie free from all 


dockage dues while handling cargo. 
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HALIFAN L¢C.R. DEEP 


The Intercolonial Railway is the ar- 
tery which connects Halifax with the 
rest of the continent, extending now 
756 miles to Montreal, and thence 
through its branches and connections 
reaching to the Pacific in an unbroken 
line of 3,662 miles through British ter- 
ritory. The Intercolonial is one of the 
best built and equipped roads in the 
Dominion or the United States. With 
easy grades, a splendid road bed and 
good train outfit, it makes as good 
time to Montreal (about 24 hours) as 
competing roads, though the distance 
is somewhat longer. The terminal 
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facilities of the road are excellent, and 
being constantly improved. The cars 
run down on covered wharves, along- 
side of which there is from 25 to 4o 
feet of water at all tides. 
ion Parliament has recently voted a 
sum for a grain elevator, which the 
city council has supplemented with a 
like sum, taking the place of the one 
destroved by fire, and which, with a 


The Domin- 


cold storage plant for the erection otf 
which a company has recently been or- 
ganized, completes the road's equip- 
ment. It is ready now to move expe- 
ditiously and cheaply the products of 
Western Canada and the Northwestern 





WATER TERMINUS. 


States, and to distribute the imports 
of the country. 

To a Haligonian, Samuel Cunard, 
belongs the credit of establishing in 
1840 the first regular line of steamers 
across the Atlantic. Halifax was the 
first calling port on this side of the 
water. The Cunard line is still run- 
ning, leading all others in size, speed 
and safety. 
pioneered the lines to the West Indies 
and Newfoundland, which in later 
years have been followed up by other 
lines to Great Britain, notably the 
Allan, Dominion, Beaver and others ; 
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Besides these boats he 
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also regular steamers to all ports in the 
West Indies, to New York and Bos- 
ton ; as well as coastal boats east and 
west. Halifax is the headquarters or 
the calling port of upwards of twenty 
regular lines. 

The trade returns of Halifax show a 
large and varied export business. The 
staples of the Province are fish, coal 
and lumber. Last year 56 square- 
rigged vessels loaded at Halifax with 
deals for the United Kingdom or con- 
tinent, and as many steamers with full 
or part cargoes of same. And to this 
must be added the rapidly-increasing 
products of the farm, as such fruit and 
dairy products. For instance, last 
year over 300,000 barrels of apples 
were shipped to Great Britain, and it 
will not be many years before this 
amount will be doubled But, of 
course, the great bulk of the export 
business will be the overflowing pro- 
duce of the West, a large portion of 
which should and must come down 
over the Canadian National Highway, 
as before stated. Of the Atlantic 
ports of the Dominion, Halifax ranks 
second only to Montreal in importance 
as a commercial centre. By the last 
returns, 704,729 tons of sea-going 
vessels entered inwards at the Custom 
House for the year 1897; and the 
amount of customs collected 
nearly twice that of St. John. In num- 
ber of banks and capital invested 
therein, it is a good second in the Do- 
minion ; they are ably managed and 
have branches extending from Sydney, 
C.B., to Victoria, B.C. 
tories and industries of Halifax are 
large and varied. I shall mention only 
the most important : two sugar refin- 
eries, each capable of turning out 

1,000 barrels of refined sugar a day; a 
large ropewalk, that sends cordage 
and twine not only all over the Domin- 
ion, but ships large quantities to Eng- 
lish ports ; a number of iron and steel 
works ; and a cotton factory. 

As the winter shipping port, Halifax 
claims and possesses many and pecu- 
liar advantages. Reaching well out 
on the Atlantic, it is one day’s sail 
nearer ports in Great Britain than any 


Was 


The manufac- 
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of 
There is nothing between it and Land’s 


other on the mainland 


Canada. 
End or Cape Clear. One course takes 
a ship out of the harbour and, taking a 
departure from Sambro Light, another 
takes her into the English or Irish 
Channel, with nothing in the way. 
From the embarkation to the landing 
of passengers and mails, 
nothing to prevent a steamer from 
going ahead full speed. The course is 
free from the risks and delays arising 
from currents, tides, or from crowded 
or narrow waters, or from the proxi- 
mity of dangerous headlands or shoals. 

The advantages of the harbour have 
already been noted. It is acheap port 
in every respect, particularly as regards 
port charges. For every five dollars 
a vessel would disburse here, she would 


there is 


spend seven dollars at competing 
points. For instance, the pilotage at 
Halifax on a steamer of 1,200 tons 
nett register is $33.50. Here labour 
stev edoring is 25 cents per hour day 


and night, and the aisnilaas furnishes 
his own gear. Here labour is con- 
tinuous, no breaks for rise and _ fall 
of tides. Ordinarily about 150 tons of 
general cargo can be handled in an 
hour. There are no labour unions; 
work can be donewelland expeditiously. 
Supplies and provisions of all kinds are 
abundant, and reasonable in price. 
Bunker coal of superior quality is 
always available, both afloat and 
cars, ready to run on the coaling piers 
and chutes, alongside of which there is 
ample water tor the heaviest ships. 
To steamers in the North Atlantic 
trade, Halifax has always been a favour- 


ite port of call for bunker coal. From 


Dec. 1st, 1898, to Jan. 20th, 1899, 114 
ocean-going steamers of the regular 


lines or others calling for coals have 
bunkered here. The price is $3 per 
ton of 2,240 lbs. All the principal 
lines are represented by energetic and 
responsible agents, who always give 
their boats quick despatch. 

Another important point in this con- 
nection is that of marine insurance. 
Halifax fromits exceptionally favourable 
position should have rates on marine 
risks to and from English ports at one- 








HALIFAX, 


half of those current to ports in the 
River or Gulf of St. Lawrence or to 
ports in the Bay of Fundy. And the 
experience of the last 20 years confirms 
this. Last year (1898) twenty-nine sea- 
going steamers were stranded or in 
collision in the waters of the St. Law- 
rence, four with their cargoes total 
losses. 

The docking facilities of the port are 
the best on this side of the Atlantic. 
Besides four marine railways, capable 
of hauling all vessels under 2,000 tons, 
there is a large graving dock of stone, 
600 feet in length, which has been 
utilized by one of the largest vessels in 
the United States navy. Andinconnec- 
tion with the dock are shops, where all 
repairs to hull or machinery can be 
promptly done, even as heavy work as 
the crank shaft of a 5,000 ton ship. 

Halifax is the terminus of the Direct 
Cable Company’s lines to England, as 
well as of the Bermuda and West India 
line. From Halifax to Liverpool the 
distance is 2,450 miles. A steamer of 
20 knots would land passengers in five 
days; 25-knot boats in four days. 
From Halifax to Montreal is 756 miles ; 
at go miles an hour, distant 19 hours in 
time, and from Halifax to Vancouver 
3,662 miles, at the same rate of speed, 
g2 hours, without changing cars. Or 
a passenger from London would sight 
the Pacific in 8 days, 24 hours quicker 
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than by any competing route. Or if 
bound to Yokohama, Japan, the fine 
steamers of the Canada Pacific Rail- 
way Company would carry him to the 
Land of the Lotus in 10 days, or 18 
days from London, a distance of 1o,- 
600 miles. 

For the reasons advanced, and in 
view of what has recently occurred, I 
think the best solution of the Fast 
Line service, would be to call for ten- 
ders for a weekly service for the year 
between Liverpool or Southampton 
and Halifax. Three 25-knot boats 
could perform the work; this alone 
would be a saving of 25 per cent. in 
capital. 

To sum up: Halifax, with an equal- 
ity of rates with other Atlantic ports 
from the initial shipping points in the 
great producing regions of the North- 
west, must command a large share of 
the export business, and if the export, 
the import will follow. Even grant- 
ing from its geographical position, that 
the railway carriage is longer, it has 
advantages that more than compen- 
sate, in accessibility, in safety, in dis- 
tance, and in port charges. All these 
and more, Halifax offers as induce- 
ments which no other port can; and it 
claims to be not only the winter port, 
but the best all-year-round port of the 
Dominion. 

J. Taylor Wood. 
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MR. THOMAS G. 


fT‘HOMAS G. SHAUGHNESSY, 

though by birth an American, 
has, since his first connection with 
our great Canadian Pacific Railway in 
1882, become so identified with Canada 


and the interests of the Dominion 
that he is proudly ranked amongst 


our foremost celebrities. 
Mr. Shaughnessy was born at Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin, 


on October the 
6th, 1853. Beginning his railway 


career at the unusually early age of 
sixteen, he fully proves by the position 
he holds to-day Pryde’s deep wisdom 
and common when he wrote: 
“Tf you study the lives of great men 
vou will discover that this greatness 
arose not from what has been put into 
them at school college, but from 


sense 


or 


BEANTAAT 





MR. SHAUGHNESSY'S MONTREAL HOME. 
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what they acquired by their own mental 
vigour.” 

From the purchasing department of 
the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, 
Mr. Shaughnessy, by that ‘* true pro- 
gress which is gradation” was con- 
secutively appointed, January, 1879, 
general storekeeper of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad ; gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in October, 1882 ; 


assistant to General Manager from 
January, 1884, to September 1885 ; 


from September, 1885, to September, 
1889 assistant General Manager ; from 
September, 1889, to June 24th, 18901, 
assistant President ; and from June 
24th, 1891, to the present time Direc- 


tor and Vice-President of Canada’s 
pride — that glorious 
steel pathway over 
which her sons of the 
East and West glide 


into one another’s lives, 
thereby cementing the 
friendships and business 
interests which are the 
blocks that form the 
noble Canadian column 
of Kipling’s ‘* House 
that together 
with pillars that do not 
tall. 

Mr. Shaughnessy's 
belief in the future of 
Canada and ‘‘the only 
real Canadian Railway ”’ 
is infinite and absolute. 
That this faith is not 
misplaced is evinced by 
the innumerable indus- 
tries and heretofore un- 


stands 
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developed wealth of for- 

q } est, field and mine, now 


brought to the notice 
and within reach of the 
world through the com- 
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pletion and 
perfected sys- 
tem of the col- 
ossal achieve- 
ment so admir- 
ably guided 
and unflag- 
gingly  super- 
vised bya mas- 
ter-mind, ver- 
ily 
“From East to 
West thetested 
chatn holds 
fast, 
The well - forg - 
ed link) rings 


true.’ 


Though but 
forty-six years 
of age, Mr. 
ehness\ 
has attained a 
position of 
splendid pow- 
er by his bril- 
liant intellect, 
strong mind 
andexactjudg- 
ment; and at 
the same time 
gained the re- 
specttul admir- 
ation and im- 


plicit faith of 


all classes by 
his sterling 
manliness, ap- 
proachable- 
ness and that 
yvenuine hearti- 
ness so. thor- 
oughly in keep- 
ing with his 
fine physique. 
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Those favoured by admittanceto Mr. by the exquisitely subtle sense ot 
Shaughnessy’s magnificent town house ‘‘home,”’ of that perfect happiness and 
may be vastly impressed by the innu- peace so often sadly Jacking where 
merable ‘‘ objets d’art” on every side, Fortune has passed in beneath the 


or by the 


masterpieces lintel. 


against the walls—but infinitely more BOK 
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\ THEN 
a man 
is rich he 
joins the 
100th Hus- 
sars—if he 
can; when 
he loses his 
money he 
retires—he 
must. That 
is what 
Hadley did 
—both. It 
wasin Ran- 
goon. 

An officer 
out of service is about as useful as a 
bronze Buddha in Covent Garden; and 
the more Hadley thought of things he 
might do, the more he came back to 
the predominant idea of a popular 
crossing to sweep, somewhere in Lon- 
don. 

Then rose up Balthazar, the Armen- 
ian, and started him in the pearl fish- 
ing. 

Balthazar had momentum and much 
money ; Hadley had brains and honour 
—there you are. Also were the Man- 
ila and Malay divers the very Old Nick 
to manage. : 








MacAllister of Singapore, furnished 
a staunch craft of 7otons, the ‘* Ruby,” 
also good ‘* Hinks”’ air pumps. 


Balthazar sent Lahbo, the son of 


Mah Thu, who lived in Mergui, with 
Hadley. Lahbo was Coach—Hadley 
would soon learn, the Armenian said. 
All the pearl fishers went to Mergui, 
in Burma, for their pump-boats and 
crews. Hadley hired three boats with 
crews from Ragathu, for 600 rupees 
per month. For each boat he hired a 
diver, Angelo, Pietro, and Lahbo. 


He was in luck. Angelo was the 
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best diver in all the Mergui archipel- 
ago. If other divers got thirty shells 
ina day, Angelo got fifty ; when they 
brought none, he still found a few. 
Paralysis never came near him, though 
he dove dzeper than any one of them 
—worked farther out inthe deep water 
where the best shells were. When the 
other divers strove for his secret, 
Angelo showed his white Spanish teeth 
in a laugh, and said it was the medi- 
cine he rubbed on that kept him from 
the diver’s devil—the paralysis. 

The medicine? Ah, that was from 
Father LeFitte, who had interceded 
with the Holy Mother for it, because 
of the large offerings Angelo gave to 
the church. So Angelo dove deep, 
and drank much gin, and gave to the 
church, and lived like a prince ; he had 
a rupee a shell for his labours, and he 
made many thousands in_ the season. 


* * 


Hadley’s allotted station was off 
Pawa Island—Pawa where the great 
waterfalltumbles sheer over the rock- 
cliffed shore into the sea. It was good 
fishing there ; and each evening when 
the boats pulled alongside the ** Ruby,” 
her decks glistened with the grey-green 
shells, big as soup plates, that were 
thrown the rail. There were 
pearls in some of them too ; sometimes 
loose like a cherry in the jelly ; some- 
times grown in the shell, likea fly in 
the amber. 

Perhaps it was trying to keep up 
with Angelo that caused Lahbo to be 
laid by the heels by the dreaded para- 
lysis. The second week of the fishing 
he came up unconscious, and when he 
opened his eyes again he was_ para- 
lyzed. Hadley did not turn him off 
like a broken-down horse, but nursed 
him. ‘‘ Hanged if I'll send him offthere 


over 








to live on ‘betel nut,’ hesaid. ‘‘He’s 
come to it working for me, and I'll see 
him through. That was Hadley’s 
way. Sohe fed him generously, and 
doctored him intelligently, and paid 
him with a quixotic fairness. And 
when Lahbo went back to Mergui at 
the end of the season, he told Mah Thu 
that Hadley Thakine was as good as a 
Buddhist. 

Then the mother went and smoked 
her cheroot on the verandah of the 
Pearl Master’s bungalow. The little 
eyes, like cheap yellow beads, set deep 
in the heavy Burmese face, watched 
the white man furtively as he came and 
went. When the eyes were satisfied, 
she told him her secret—of the Buddha 
Pearl. That was because he had been 
good to Lahbo. 

Years before, a Buddhist priest, Cro- 
tha, who was favoured of Gaudama, 
wanted to build a pagoda on Pawa. 
So he carved little images of Buddha 
from the alabaster, and put them in 
young oysters. These he put back in 
the sea near to Pawa. ‘‘ The oysters 
will cover the Buddhas with nacre,” 
said Crotha, ‘‘and I shall get many 
big pearls.” 

He invoked a curse on any who 
should come by the pearls dishonestly ; 
and put a sacred mark on the shells so 
that they might be known. 

When Crotha thought the pearls 
had been formed, he called Sebastian, 
who was Mah Thu’s husband, to dive 
for them. 

Now Sebastian considered Buddha 
somewhat in the light of an impostor ; 
and when the big pearl oysters with the 
marks were fishedup, he gently stroveto 
sequester them for the use of his own 
church. Nobody ever quite knew just 
what happened on the boat, for they 
were all killed in the row that ensued, 
and the boat wassunk. Even Crotha, 
who was with them, was killed. 


Mah Thu knew the spot. Outside 
from Pawa, one mile to the east, is the 
** Tron Dog Reef ;” fifty boat lengths 
beyond this, sailing south until the 
great waterfall is opposite the first iron 
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dog, was Crotha’s boat sunk. Mah 
Thu’s story was so straight, and her 
eyes, the gnarled little yellow eyes, 
so full of truth, that Hadley believed 
her. 

I must keep Angelo for this work, 
he thought. So, when Angelo’s money 
was all swallowed up in gin and reli- 
gion, and little side issues, he advanc- 
ed him more to live on; that was 
against the next season’s work. Lahbo 
would be fit to work again also, the 
doctor said. 

When Hadley went out next season, 
Mah Thu went with him to show the 
place where the great pearls were. 

Beyond the ‘‘ Iron Dog Reef”? Had- 
ley anchored the ‘‘ Ruby,” and the 
divers worked back and forth. 


* * 


It was Lahbo who found the teak- 
wood ribs of Crotha’s boat sticking up 
out of the sand, quite half a mile from 
the ‘* Ruby.” 

It was in twenty-five fathoms, and 
the pressure was great. Lahbo had 
been so long under water that his 
tender signalled him to come up. 

At last he came, with eight shells in 
his bag. Ashe reeled in the bottom 
of the boat, faint and giddy, one of the 
boatmen gave a queer cry of awe. 
Lahbo looked at him drunkenly ; in 
the sailor’s hand was a shell with the 
sacred mark of a pagoda on it. 

‘* Loud-voiced tool!” said the diver, 
‘* throw it with the others.”” Then he 
swayed like a broken shutter, for he 
was half paralyzed by the pressure, 
and fell in a heap close to the shells. 

‘*The sun will kill him, oh you bro- 
thers of oxen. Put up on this side 
the canvas that he may have shade !”’ 
exclaimed Neyoung, the tender. 

And to make hot water for the 
stricken man he built a fire on the 
small clay fire-place just in the stern. 
When the fire was burning strong, and 
the canvas had shut off the boatmen 
so that they could not see, Lahbo 
clutched his mate by the arm, and 
pointed to the fire and the marked 
shell. All the weariness of the para- 
lysis had gone—there was only a mur- 
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derous look of cupidity in the oblique 

The ‘‘tender” un- 
shoved the little iron 
tongs that were used for the charcoal 
in the fire, and showed his pawn- 
blackened teeth in a grin of apprecia- 
tion. Soon the 
Lahbo had 


eves of the diver. 


derstood. He 


tongs were red hot ; 
taken a cork from the 
pocket of his short white jacket. 

Then Neyoung put the hot iron clese 
to the hinge of the gigantic shell, and 
slowly the saucer-like lids opened. 
The cork was shoved in to keep them 
in that position, and Lahbo explored 
the inside with a slim bamboo sliver. 

The boatmen heard a sharp cry from 
behind the canvas, ** Lahbo is in pain,”’ 
they said. 

‘* It’s a pearl from the gods,” hoarse- 
ly whispered Lahbo to Neyoung, as 
he held in his hand something he had 
gently rolled out with the bamboo 
sliver. 

Then they used the hot iron again, 
and the cork was taken out ; the lids 
closed, the hinge was made wet, and 
the oyster back among 
the others ; and only the great pearl, 
large as a man’s thumb, nestled in the 
trembling hand of Lahbo. The yellow 
in his eyes was streaked with blood- 
red pencillings. Surely the pressure 
had driven all the blood to his brain ; 
it was on fire. 


was tossed 


He strove to clutch at 
his throat—he was choking ; his hand 
refused to obey—a deathly numbness 
Was creeping up the arm. The pearl 
clasped in the palm of his hand was ice ; 
it was freezing the blood, and allthe 
time his brain was on fire—the smoke 
was smothering him. 


He tried to call out ; the muscles of 


his tongue had been cut; it lay like an 
idle thing in his mouth. Then slowly, 
inch by inch, the freezing crept up his 
arm, pricking and stinging like a 
thousand points. He tried to clutch 
it with the other hand—to shake it ; it, 
too, was powerless. 
Then he knew. 


Back across the shells he drooped ; 
his eyes, with the red-streaked yellow, 
the only thing of life in his body. 

Neyoung the tender, also knew, and 
his black eves glistened with a new 


light. With awrench he tore open the 
suffening fingers which clasped the 
pearl, and slipped it in his mouth. 

He knelt down and shoved his long 
yellow arm among the pots and things 
stored in the end of the boat. He 
found what he was searching for, a 
ball of black pitch. Making a hole 
with his thumb he shoved the pearl in, 
smoothed down the pitch, and threw it 
carelessly back where it had lain before. 

Then he called: ‘Ho, brothers ! 
Lahbo is dead,” and threw the canvas 
down. 

They rushed aft and looked at Lahbo. 
The eyes of the paralyzed thief looked 
back at them, and they knew he wasn’t 
dead—only his muscles strangled by 
the evil spirits. 

Then they seized the oars and pulled 
for the ** Ruby,” for the wind was dead, 
and the sea flat as the blue sky. 


* * 


Mah Thu leaned over the brass- 
studded rail, her wrinkled face looking 
like yellow parchment on the mirror 
water, as she watched them carry 
Lahbo up the little ladder and lay him 
on the deck. She took his poor use- 
less head in her lap, and Hadley watch- 
ed the big pearl shells brought up. 
He was passing them through his 
hands, when he suddenly stopped, and 
held one out towards Mah Thu. 

‘¢ That is one, oh Thakine !” 
claimed. 

Lahbo’s eyes tried to say something, 
but they did not understand. Mah Thu 
thought he was in pain, and rocked 
her poor, bent, old body back and 
forth in anguish. 

Hadley brought his little tub close to 
Mah Thu, and opened the marked oys- 
ter. There was nothing in it—no pearl. 

‘*The evil spirits have stolen it,” 
cried the woman. 

Again the eyes that were in the dead 
body of the paralyzed diver tried to say 
something, but nobody understood him 

nobody only Neyoung. He knew, 
and he muttered to himself, ‘* | must 
send Lahbo away to Nirvana, or those 
devil-eyes will tell that | have the 
pearl.” 
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In all the other oysters was only one 
pearl—not a Buddha pearl. 

Mah Thu, Lahbo and Neyoung were 
sent back to Nergui in Lahbo’s boat. 
And all the way in Neyoung’s eyes was 
the light of murder ; and in Mah Thu’s 
watchfulness ; and in Lahbo’s some- 
thing he wanted to tell, and which no- 
body understood — nobody but Ne- 
young. 

Hadley continued fishing, but no 
more Buddha pearls came his way. 


* * 


One moon from that time Neyoung 
landed in Singapore from the ‘' B.1.” 
mail steamer, to sell the stolen Buddha 
pearl to Rico, the Russian Jew. That 
was Rico's business—buying stolen 
pearls from divers. 

Rico had a 
nose forpearls, 
keen as the 
vultureinstinct 
that finds a 
sand - buried 
horse. He 
swooped dow n 
on Neyoung. 

But the as- 
tute Burman 
would not 
show him the 
Buddha at 
first. He play- \ 


ed him for a * Nobody 


time. When 
the Jew saw the pearl he went mad. 
Rico had seen big pearls, and bought 
them too, but never anything like the 
Buddha pearl. It was as large as the 
jewel Tavernier had paid half a million 
for in Arabia. Rico knew that, for he 
knew all the great pearls in the world. 
The lustre was good, also. Neyvoung 
dealt like a Burman who has an eager 
buyer after him—sulkily. It Rico 
wanted the jewel he could take it at 
the tender’s price, 20,000 rupees; if 
he did not, then the Burman would 
take it on to Freemantle, in Australia, 
and sell it to Simonski. God! how 
that set Rico’s brain on fire. Simonski 
to get this, the greatest pearl since the 
time of Tavernier? Not if it cost him 
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fifty thousand ; but, slowly, a thousand 
saved was a thousand gained. 

So for days they fenced— this subtle 
Burman and the scienced Jew. 


\nd all the time Nevouny was trem- 
bling lest the eves of Lahbo should tell 
Mah Thu ot the pearl. 

Then one day the sale was completed. 
Neyoung got a thousand pounds. 

That night Rico took the razor he 
kept for that purpose, and cut the 
throats of twenty fowls. It was a 
sacrifice to the god that had sent the 
pearl to him. It was an extravagance 

he could not eat them; but he was 
drunken with the wine of success. He 
had never committed an extravagance 


before ; also had he never come bv a 


} } 


Mppened the boa 


knew just what 


pearl for a thousand pounds, worth 
twenty thousand. 

When he got home he locked the 
door of his office and cherished his find. 


He opened his vest and rubbed it 


against his heart. He kissed it with 
his black, snuff-smudged lips. He put 


it on his table. and sat with his arms 
folded in front of it for a long time, 
drinking in the beauty of its vast con- 
tour. 

Suddenly he gave a cry and sprang 
to his feet. The colour seemed to have 
changed ; a red murky tinge had given 
place to the faint purplish lustre he had 
been worshipping. 

He sat down with a hollow chuckle 
and a sigh of relief—it was only a pass- 
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‘*Neyoung put the hot iron close to the hinge of the 
gigantic’shell and slowly the saucer-like lids opened.” 


ing fancy, or some drunken shadow, 
for the pearl-white was back again. 
All this excitement was not good for 
him, he thought. He would put it 
away—lock it up in his great iron safe. 

When he touched it a shudder ran 
up his arm. How cold the thing was! 
The perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head as though he had taken an iced 


drink. When he placed it in the safe 
he fancied that two glassy eyes were 
staring at him from the dark interior. 
Surely the excitement had unstrung 
him a bit. When it was locked up he 
felt better ; besides, the thought of the 
great gain he would make warmed his 
chilled blood. 

Next day he sent it to Dalito, in 
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London, for sale. He described it to 
him as an irregular, pear-shaped pearl 
of great lustre, weighing 150 karats. 

Then for a whole moon he knew no 
rest. He had insured it, but if it were 
lost or stolen! It was the one great 
thing he had achieved in his life. 

At length he heard from Dalito, but 
the letter only increased his unrest. 
Evidently there had been some mistake. 
His letter had stated that the pearl 
was pear-shaped, of great lustre—the 
one they had received was of no dis- 
tinct form at all, but approached the 
button shape. The lustre was bad, of 
a reddish cast ; but they would try for 
an offer in the London market. 

Rico wasin despair. Somebody had 
stolen his priceless pearl, and substi- 
tuted this red, formless thing. 

Then the memory of what he had 
seen in his own office—that red shadow 
—came back to him with full force ; 
also the eyes in the vault. What if 
this were a devil pearl; he had heard 
of them ; where murder had been com- 
mitted, and the ill-luck stuck to the 
jewel. 

He laughed at his own folly, and sat 
down and wrote a scathing letter to 
Dalito. He, or somebody, was trying 
to rob him, he wrote. Then he tore it 
up, hysterically, and wrote a beseech- 
ing one. This he also tore up. Next 
he wrote, he hardly knew what, and 
waited for further news. 

The second letter from Dalito stated 
that on closer examination the pearl 
seemed to be of much better lustre 
than they had at first thought, and 
that there was every prospect of selling 
it to an Indian prince for a very fair 
price: they would cable him the offer 
as soon as received before closing. 

Rico cut the throats of more chick- 
ens and wept tears of gratitude. Surely 
it was good to be alive—and deal in 
big pearls. He prayed that the heart 
of the Hindoo prince might be made 
to lean toward him a little. 

The third letter was one of despair— 
despair on the part of Dalito. They had 
sold the pearl simply on the strength 
of their guarantee that it was of good 
lustre. Now the Prince had sued them 
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for damages, and brought half a dozen 
experts as witnesses who swore that it 
was of a vile red. They had been 
forced to take it back, and pay costs ; 
bill of which they sent, and expected 
Rico to remit the amount. Under the 
circumstances they would ask to be re- 
lieved of the privilege of holding the 


jewel. 


* * 


The only thing that seemed tangible 
to Rico in the whole thing was, that 
the pearl retained its weight, 150 kar- 
ats. Verily if it had not been for that 
he would have cut his own throat, in- 
stead of the chickens. He cabled them 
to send it to Antwerp. There it brewed 
worse mischief. Two men, an expert 
and a dealer, got into a wrangle over 
its lustre and wound up by fighting a 
duel. The expert was killed; but that 
did not settle the dispute, for there 
were other experts, some of whom 
swore it was red, while others declared 
it white. But to sell a pearl of 150 
karats it must have a steady, sustained 
reputation ; and soon Antwerp was no 
market for Rico’s prize. He made up 
his mind to send it far from the strife 
it had created in Europe; so it was 
transferred to a big firm in Hong 
Kong. 

Because of its likeness in shape to 
Buddha, its holder there narrowly es- 
caped assassination twice from fanati- 
cal Buddhists. It was sold once, and 
the seller was beheaded for defrauding 
the buyer, a rich mandarin. 


*x * 


In despair Rico had it brought to 
Singapore. He would at least see it 
again. Then one day a brilliant idea 
came to him. Angelo had stopped at 
Singapore on his way to Australia. He 
was on a trip, and, incidentally, would 
dispose of a few pearls that had stuck 
to his fingers. 

Rico had known the diver for years, 
and knew that he could trust him to 
carry out the mission he wished him to 
undertake. 

‘*Angelo, my friend,” said Rico, 
‘‘my house is thrice accursed because 
of this shadow of a heathen god—this 
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pot-bellied pearl that changes colour 
like an evil woman. I, a poor man, 
have given a thousand yellow sove- 
reigns to a thief of a Burman for it, 
and am ruined. For days! eat nothing 
because of the poverty that has come 
upon me. Simonski, who lives in 
Freemantle, is rich; he has robbed and 
cheated the poor divers, even you too, 
Angelo, and now he is rich. 

‘*Take you this purple devil and sell 
it to him for a thousand sovereigns, 
even as I bought it. Of a surety you 
may keep a hundred of it for yourself. 


“Tt was as large j 


Tell him that you have come by it at 
the fisheries; and show it to him when 
you are both calm in mood, for, me- 
thinks, men’s passion brings the blood- 
red into the unchristian thing.” 


Then Rico fairly wept at the loss of 


the hundred sovereigns, and the disap- 
pointment of the great chance that had 
gone by him. He chuckled sneeringly 
as he thought that Simonski would 
also have days of tribulation, and that 
presently he should have his rival's 
gold in his safe. 
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‘*He will buy it, Angelo; he will buy 
it,” he said, as he walked up and down 
his office, excitedly dragging his long 
talon fingers through his yellow-grey 
beard. Then he stopped and faced the 
diver, looking pleadingly into his eyes: 
—‘* And, Angelo, if vou get from Sim- 
onski more—twelve hundred pounds, 
or even more, you will bring me, a 
poor man, my thousand. Think of the 
money I have spent in commissions 
and insurances—all lost, all lost! 

‘*Surely you will get for me back my 
thousand pounds; but if not, then the 
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the jewel Tavernier had paid halt a million for.” 


nine hundred—¢ha/ you will get for me, 
Angelo. Remember, next year you 
will have pearls to sell, and I will pay 
you good prices.” 

Angelo’s gin-saturated nature did 
not take in the full pathos of the Jew’s 
plaint, but he made up his mind to 
bleed Simonski for all the big pearl 
would fetch. Rico had said £goo, and 
that was all he would get; the rest 
would be his perquisite tor working 
Simonski. 

When Angelo landed in Freemantle 














he was met at the steamer by the Jew. 
The diver was diffident, and haughty ; 
that proved to Simonski’s astute mind 
that he had something good, some- 
thing very good up his sleeve. 

* % 

They were both artists. Angelo was 
Simonski’s *‘ dear friend.” But Angelo 
answered that Simonski had paid him 
poor prices before; this time it would 
be a great price—more money perhaps 
than the Jew had. 

At this Simonski grinned and smote 
his chest, and was on the point of 
making a boast, when he suddenly re- 
membered that he was a buyer, and 
said: ‘‘Yes, alas! | ama poor man; 
the divers have robbed me because of 
the prices I have paid them until I am 
poor. Rico, who has robbed the divers, 
is rich.” 

He thought he saw a look of disap- 
pointment creep into the eyes of Ange- 
lo. ‘*But Ican borrow the money, my 
peerless diver, by paying ruinous inter- 
est, so be it the pearls are good. But 
pearls are cheap—very cheap this year. 
Big pearls sell for littlke more than 
small ones, because everybody is poor 
—everybody but Rico.” 

But not even that day did he see the 
pearl. Angelo who had come by the 
cunning from his Spanish father and 
the patience of waiting from his native 
mother, knew that he was not quite 
ripe; besides, there was always gin 
in Simonski’s place. The diver had 
not taken much that day; it would be 
luckier to buy on the day Angelo drank 
generously of the gin, Simonski 
thought. 

At last the gin-day arrived ; Angelo 
became mellow under the gentle influ- 
ence of the Jew’s alcoholic friendship. 

Simonski had not seen the pearl be- 
fore—the diver would never show it. 
When the Jew beheld its size, and also 
the lustre, he called God to witness 
that he was favoured over Rico. Per- 
haps he would even build a small syn- 
agogue in that heathen place, if the 
favour continued till he acquired the 
jewel. Surely he would send a mighty 
present to the firm that had sold him 
the gin. 
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Angelo was reckless ; he was maud- 
lin. He threw his arms around the 
Jew’s neck and kissed him like an im- 
pulsive Latin. In the end he made 
Simonski a present of the pearl—for 
41,200. 

Then he took the £900 back to 
Rico, and his own three hundred to 
Mergui. 

* * 

Simonski sent the Buddha to Dalito 
—even as Rico had done. ‘‘I am 
sending you the greatest of all pearls,”’ 
the Jew wrote; ‘‘it ought to bring 
#25,000 at least.” More he wrote, 
for the words cost nothing, and Dalito 
might see greater value in the pearl if 
it were held in high esteem by Simon- 
ski. ‘*He will fall in love with my 
queen of light when he sees it,” thought 
the Jew, poetically, while he waited for 
word from England. 

The London dealer’s letter was hard- 
ly a love epistle when it arrived. 
‘* This accursed bauble has turned up 
again,” he said, ‘‘ after nearly ruining 
my reputation as a respectable mer- 
chant; or else there has been a shower 
of devil-pearls out there, and you have 
each got one.” He refused absolutely 
to have anything to do with negotiat- 
ing its sale. 

Simonski was horror-stricken. Then 
a suspicion crept into his mind; Dalito 
was crying down his jewel because of 
its priceless value. Did he not talk 
that way himself every day when buy- 
ing? But this was too serious a mat- 
ter; a pearl of that size! It was be- 
yond cavil; he would teach Dalito a 
lesson. So he wrote to a trusted Jew 
friend of his in London to take it over 
to Antwerp, and advised the London 
merchant to deliver it. 

It landed his friend in jail in Ant- 
werp, and cost Simonski many pounds 
to get him out and the Buddha back 
again. They were all in league to 
cheat him out of this fabulous gem, he 
knew ; for had he not seen it with his 
own eyes and it was good ? 

Then he had it sent to Hong Kong, 
to the same firm that had it before ; 
but, as it happened, his letter got there 
first, and when the jewel arrived they 
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promptly re-shipped it to Freemantle 
without opening the case. 

When it came back he was nearly 
crazy. Day and night he had paced 
his room thinking of the mighty pearl. 

Then Simonski thought of the King 
of Burma at Mandalay. He paid big 
prices for jewels, and was not so par- 
ticular about colour as they were in 
London. He would have to take it to 
Rangoon to reach him. So he went 
to Rangoon to Balthazar ; he was the 
man to get at the king. 


* x 

All this time Mah Thu had been try- 
ing to find out something. Her little 
yellow-bead eyes were always watch- 


ing. 


When Neyoung came back from 
Rico—from having sold him the 


Buddha pearl—he spent money like a 
son whose rich father is just dead. 
Mah Thu saw that. Then the curse of 
the Buddha pearl fell upon Neyoung, 
for his money melted away and left 
him with nothing but a craving for 
opium. ' 

When Angelo returned, the £300 he 
had got so cleverly from Simonski were 
not to be spent without many little 
boastings; especially when the gin was 
in, which was often. To have done up 
a Jew of Simonski’s calibre was of a 
surety cleverer than having gathered 
many tons of ‘‘ pearl-shell.” 

Mah Thu heard it in the bazaar, and 
questioned Angelo about it. Yes, it 
was shaped like a little bronze Buddha 
—much like the little, black, alabaster 
Buddha in Mah Thu’s lacquer box. 

Then Mah Thu talked to Lahbo 
about it. She had learned to under- 
stand the eyes. When he shut them 
quickly that was ‘‘ yes’; when he roll- 
ed them that was ‘‘no.” She asked 
him questions and he answered—that 
was their language. 

So Mah Thu asked Lahbo: ‘‘ Did 
you see the Buddha pearl when you 
dove the last time?” 

The eyes that had been always try- 
ing to tell something opened and clos- 
éd eagerly many times. 

‘‘ Did Neyoung steal it ?” 
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Again the eyes answered ‘“‘ Yes.’ 
‘* Did he bring it to Mergui ?”’ 
‘* Yes,” answered Lahbo. 
At last Mah Thu understood what 
the eyes had always been trying to tell 
her ; and the eyes looked so glad. 

It was plain enough. Neyoung had 
sold it to Rico, and Rico had sold it, 


through Angelo, to Simonski. When 
cornered Neyoung confessed gladly 
enough. He had ncthing to lose now; 


he was starving; and if he went to 
jail, even for many years, he would 
have plenty to eat—and they would 
also allow him a little opium, lest he 
should die. 

‘*Yes,’’ Angelo said, ‘‘I sold the 
devil-pearl, the thing that goes red and 
white by turns, like a changing lizard, 
to the Jew at Freemantle.” 

But there was no law broken in that; 
so Angelo had no fear—only pride at 
his cleverness. 





* * 


Hadley followed up the course of 
the unfortunate pearl. He learned 
that both Rico and Simonski had failed 
to sell it in Europe, and that the Free- 
mantle Jew had gone to Rangoon with 
it. He took the first steamer for that 
port himself when he learned this, tak- 
ing Angelo with him to identify the 
pearl. He also had Neyoung’s writ- 
ten confession. 

He went straight to Balthazar, say- 
ing: ‘‘One Simonski has come here 
with a pearl. Tell him I want to see 


it » 
Now, Balthazar had the Buddha in 
’ 
his possession. When  Simonski 


brought it, and he saw its great size, 
he knew that the spirits of his fore- 
fathers had sent it to him that he 
might become rich among men. He 
had marvelled much at the Freemantle 
Jew’s stupidity in not sending it to 
Europe. 

He was a man of much silence on 
occasion, so he said nothing to Hadley 
about this. 

Simonski thought he had a new pur- 
chaser for his jewel when he met the 
Pearl Master. ‘‘ Surely the pearl was 
worth £10,000,” he told the captain. 
‘*Never had such a precious thing 








come his way. Yes, 43,000 was its 
price, and the next day he would show 
it.” That was because Balthazar had 
it then in his hands to decide about 
buying it. 

Hadley meant to seize it when it 
came into his possession. But that 
night it was stolen from the Armenian. 
Captain Hadley heard this in the morn- 
ing, and told Angelo of it. 

‘* Fernandez has stolen it,” said An- 
gelo; ‘‘ he was a diver, but because of 
stealing he came to Rangoon. He has 
taken it—he alone knows how to steal 
and sell pearls. These Burmese know 
only to steal rupees.” Also, he assur- 
ed Hadiey that he would get it for him. 
‘*Give me £100, master, and I will 
get it from Fernandez.”’ 


* * 


Then the captain went to the Jew 
and told him that the Buddha pearl 
was his; it had been stolen from him 
at the fisheries by Nevoung, and he, 
Simonski, had bought it from another 
diver, Angelo. Now it was _ stolen 
again, and he would hold him respons- 
ible for its value, the £3,000 he had 
said it was worth. 

The Jew saw trouble ahead. He 
swore by the beard of Abraham that 
he had never said it was worth 
£3,000. It was a vile, gnarled thing, 
of infamous colour—not worth a hun- 
dred pounds. He had been ruined by 
it—it was a god-cursed thing, bring- 
ing nothing but trouble to honest men. 
It would be better if they never saw it 
again ; and the thief would go to per- 
dition because of it, sure. If he had 
asked £3,000 for it from Balthazar, 
that was because the Armenian was 
rich ; while he was a poor man, and 
the pearl had ruined him. But the 
Buddha had been stolen from the Ran- 
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goon man, he declared, and he would 
make him pay its value, £3,000. 

Simonski was in despair. If he re- 
covered the pearl Hadley would seize 
it; if he did not the captain would try 
to make him pay its full value. If 
Balthazar paid him for it, Hadley 
would seize that. Surely evil days 
had fallen upon his house. 

Captain Hadley was also uneasy. 
To come so close upon the jewel and 
then lose it was really too bad. It 
would be difficult to grind the money 
out of the Jew. All depended upon 
Angelo’s being able to get back the 
pearl. A hundred pounds should fetch 
it, he thought, if Angelo could get at 
the right man; for it would be diffi- 
cult for a thief to dispose of a jewel as 
large as the Buddha pearl. 

That night the diver brought to 
Hadley the stolen Buddha. Yes, it 
was Fernandez who had taken it. But 
he had given his master’s word that 
nothing should be done to the thief ; 
also had he paid him the £100—all 
except ten pounds he had kept for his 
own trouble 





‘ * * 

At last the Buddha pearl had come 
back to its rightful owner. Hadley 
had not stolen it—he had come by it 
in the fishing at Pawa; so the curse of 
Crotha fell away from it when it came 
into his hands. 

Crotha’s pearl had accomplished 
much. It had humbled Lahbo, and 
Neyoung, and Rico, and Simonski. 
And now it brought good fortune to 
Hadley ; for he got £20,000 for it 
when he sent it to London. 

He gave Simonski #500 at the fin- 
ish. He declared he would give him 
nothing ; but when tears stand in a 
man’s eyes, what can another man do? 


W. A. Fraser. 















































































































































































































































THE MARKED CARDS. 


‘“*A man’s past will catch him sooner or later.’ 


‘T‘HEY had been five days over the 

sea, the young man and the girl. 
He had forgotten whether this were the 
Atlantic or the sea that sweeps the 
shore of Elysium. Now, on the fifth 
day, they were on deck, and talking 
somewhat in this way : 

‘* You must walk with me,” she called 
from her chair. 

‘It's a delightful punishment.” 

‘* Thanks ; I believe that’s a compli- 
ment. 

‘“Truth’s a compliment, eh?” he 
said, smiling. 

‘* The best compliments, I suppose, 
are those that pretend to be truths, but 
are lies.” 

‘‘T am afraid this is getting rather 
too fast forme,” he said. ‘* Wait until 
I think about it.” 

‘* To carry out what you have begun, 
you should say to me, ‘1 can’t think 
about it, for I have to think about 
you.’” 

‘*Is it needful to say that ?” he said, 
looking down at the girl. ‘*‘ How 
beautiful you are!” 

By the rules of conventional conver- 
sation it was an utterly inane remark, 
and the girl’s laughter rolled out, full 
and delightful, but her voice was low. 

‘*T am glad you think so.” 

A deeper red tinged his bronzed 
cheeks as he realized his temerity. 

‘You know I do,” he said. 

‘“©O, do you? This is the fifth day 
of our acquaintance. To-day we shall 
be in Sandy Hook.” 

He drew a long breath, and his voice 
was earnest. New York, and work, 
and to see her no more. 

Two elderly persons wrapped to their 
ears were watching the two. 

‘© What a remarkable girl Nell Wol- 
verton is?” one was saying. 

‘* She’s certainly carrying on a re- 
markable flirtation with that young 
man. Who ishe ?” said the other with 


the severity of position gained by effort. 

‘*Some sort of engineer in the em- 
ploy of the Winfield Company. Mary 
Winfield introduced him to Nell.” 

‘* That girl would flirt with anybody. 
She seems to find all men infinitely 
amusing. Isn’t she handsome? Now 
you would suppose she was somebody 
or other. But the Wolvertons—O, 
you know !” quoth the other lady. 

‘* Her mother was one of the most 
pushing women I ever knew,” assent- 
ed her companion. 

‘““Of the dead nihil nisi bonum,” 
said the imposing one. ‘* She was an 
extraordinarily ambitious woman. With 
pluck and ten millions and a daughter 
like that, an ambitious, clever woman 
can do anything in New York. The 
Wolverton money is said to be indefin- 
ite millions instead. And now they be- 
long in Far Westchester. O dear, how 
many men have been after that girl! 
There was the Marquis di Rodiri and 
the little Duke of Sussex and Freddy 
Van Brule, and—she flirts and laughs 
at them all, just as she does with that 
young man.” 

Mary Winfield was watching the two 
with much the same thoughts. This 
poor young man didn’t understand so- 
phisticated young women; it was 
abominable of Nell Wolverton; she 
was sorry she had introduced them ; 
she might have knewn that Nell would 
play with any man as she would witha 
cat or a dog. O dear, this Melville 
was so out of it; so busy and capable, 
and such an efficient servant of the 
Winfield Company. But Nell was Nell, 
and Mary ought to have known better. 

If Nell were Nell, she was proving 
it with a vengeance. She was making 
Melville tell her of himself, and she was 
giving him nothing of herself in return. 
They were seated now, looking out at 
the frothing white and green in the 
ship’s wake. She was glancing at him 
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again and again with mild, interested 
eyes. He was forgetting himself, and 
was telling how his father had left him 
only money enough for school and col- 
lege, which he had increased by some 
tutoring ; of how he had worked and 


won a position in a machine shop of 


the Winfield Company ; of how he had 
progressed farther, and now was near 
the head of his department, and had 
been sent to London on an important 
mission, and— 

A young man came lightly across the 
deck, and bowed, and exchanged some 
remarks with Miss Wolverton and nod- 
ded at Melville with a ‘‘ who-the-devil- 
are-you”’ air, and passed on after a 
moment. Melville’s confidences sud- 
denly chilled. This youngster repre- 
sented what he never had known. The 
girl by his side understood. 

‘Don’t mind Bertie ; he’s just 
Bertie.” 

‘**O, you know,” Melville began, 
‘*1’m so out of that set.” 

‘‘It’s the Far Westchester set you 
mean,” she said graciously, as if she 
would imply politely that there were 
many others which he doubtless fre- 
quented. ‘‘The men are very stupid 
in it. It’s all very stupid. It’s just 
sport and gossip. For my part, give 
me men that do things.”’ 

‘* 1 think,” said the young-man-mak- 
ing-his-way, ‘‘ that | prefer other men 
to do things, and leave them to me al- 
ready done. Now, my father—” 

He paused, wondering whether he 
had better tell her, and then it seem- 
ed to him, now that he remembered it, 
that this put him on a sort of equality 
with Miss Wolverton, as though the 
inequality that stood between them 
was suddenly swept away by the 
thought of this story. But had hea 
right to tell her? No, she wouldn’t, 
couldn’t know ; that was so long ago, 
and forgotten. 

‘*And your father? Go on—I am 
interested.” 

‘* He might have had the things, the 
money, to have put me in your friend 
Bertie’s position, if luck had been his 
way, and if he hadn’t been cheated—”’ 
‘*T never can think of you asa man 
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like Bertie,’’ Miss Wolverton said de- 
cisively, with that calm confidence in 
her eyes; the eyes may have been 
rather more expressive because this 
was the last day of all, and he would 
slip out of her life so soon. She was 
fair to look upon, clever, accomplished, 
charming ; this fence of the sexes was 
her delight ; she could no more avoid 
it than she could breathing. Our un- 
sophisticated young man failed to un- 
derstand her. Later, common sense 
was to reach out from the grim, mat- 
ter-of-fact depths of his nature, and 
grasp his sentimentality until it hurt 
him. 

‘Oh, it’s a little story of what 
might have been years ago in Red 
Nugget Gulch, California. My father 
was out there after gold, like the rest, 
and he fell in with a man with whom he 
made a partnership in a general store. 
Sometimes, in exchange for goods, 
they took claims. At first they made 
a lot of money, and then they lost 
nearly every penny in trying to develop 
a claim that failed. Well, each blam- 
ed the other, and they decided to 
separate. They could decide on no 
other way than to cut the cards. So 
they sat down one day and cut, and 
some things fell to my father, and 
some to his partner. And the papers 
were drawn up, and the division made. 
A week after that a claim which had 
gone to my father’s partner began to de- 
velop. It proved a find; my father’s 
partner made the beginning of a great 
fortune that way.” 

‘* Well ?” said the girl. 

‘* Now the shanty that served for the 
store had fallen to my father, not the 
stock, which went to pay the firm’s 
debts. Three weeks after this my 
father sat talking with a mining expert, 
who spoke of the big find on my 
father’s former partner’s lucky claim ; 
and he stated boastfully, to show his 
value as an expert probably, that he 
had told my father’s partner—we will 
call him Smith—that the claim was ex- 
tremely valuable. This set my father 
to thinking ; Smith had believed the 
claim to be valuable. But my father 
could but acknowledge that the man 
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had given him a chance even if he had 
dishonestly hidden his notion of the 
claim. That day my father happened 
in the abandoned store. On the 
table were the two packs of dirty cards, 
just as they had been left the day of 
the division. They had cut in the bare 
inner room, which hadn’t been disturb- 
edsince. My father picked up these 
instruments of his bad luck, and he 
saw that the pack Smith had used had 
been marked.”’ 

‘*How awful!” the listener said. 
‘““And you might have had money, if 
it hadn’t been—” 

‘*If it hadn’t been for Smith’s dis- 
honesty? Yes, Miss Wolverton. But 
to return to the story. My father 
went to Smith, whom he accused, but 
Smith looked him in the face and 
laughed. ‘ You arecrazy,man. And 
you haven’t any proof. Who'd believe 
you ?’” 

‘‘Was that the end of it?” the girl 
asked gently. 

‘“No, not the end of it. My father 
could prove nothing indeed. His 
affairs went from bad to worse. He 
left California penniless. Later, in the 
east, he accumulated the little money 
he was able to leave me. But it was 
always a hard struggle for him and my 
mother, who died shortly after I was 
born.” 

‘*And Smith? That’s not the name.” 

Melville hesitated. 

‘“No, that’s not the name. It’sa 
well-known name, but we will let it 
remain Smith. Everything Smith 
touched became money ; he was accus- 
ed of dishonesty many times in the 
course of his career ; but nothing ever 
was proven; he succeeded, and is to- 
day one of the powerful men of the 
country.”’ 

They were silent, the girl grave. 

‘*And that’s the reason you think 
you are not in the class of Bertie Town- 
ley. Well, 1 don’t want you to be in 
that class.” 

“If you would care that much!” 
said he, half lightly, half earnestly. 

**O, I like you,” 


she said, cheerily, 
as she might have said she liked a fox- 
terrier. 
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‘“‘And the man’s dishonesty was 
really your blessing ; it made you do 
things. O, 1 know; I know a lot of 
men, and the men of the Far West- 
chester set are so tiresome.” 

‘Oh, thanks,” said he, lamely. 

‘* But you musn’t be tiresome. 
you see that line there ? 
Hook ; I know it. I have seen it that 
way a dozen times. And—I must be 
going below. O, I have been so much 
interested.” 

And she went away brightly smiling, 
andhe felt suddenly the least like a 
fool. This feeling was increased when 
he found inthe bustle of landing that 
she had only a cool hand and a dis- 
tant ‘‘So glad to have met you,” and 
no acknowledgment of the fact that he 
had asked to call, which she plainly 
had evaded. He felt revengeful and a 
bit of an anarchist. And the next 
morning when he was reporting to Mr. 
Winfield his success in London, and 
being complimented by the company's 
head, his success seemed cheap; he 
had a picture before him of a 
bright, high-bred looking, exquisite- 
ly gowned young woman, 
rounded by flippantly gay persons 
whose world was not his, and never 
could be ; for when one is making his 
way ploddingly, with no particular 
capital, he can’t reasonably expect that 
way to be made before he may be gray 
and all the desire for pleasure, life’s 
good things, quite gone. 

It may be supposed that Miss Wol- 
verton put the young man of the 
Atlantic out of her mind. Perhaps she 
had some thoughts of him or else she 
never would have repeated the story 
he had told her at a dinner where her 
father was, most unusually, her escort. 
At a dinner one owes it asa duty to do 
his part. Nell did not care to be lack- 
ing, and wanted her bon-mot to be as 
natty as another’s, and her story as 
spirited. For she waged a little strife 
to make the world she knew hold her 
clever. Now she couldn’t, try as she 
would, think of another story than the 
one Melville had told her. 

‘“Mary Winfield introduced me to a 
very entertaining man on the Lucania 


Do 
That’s Sandy 


sur- 
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—a man who does things, 
know—” 

‘*What does he do, horses or 
yachts ?” said Bertie Townley. ‘‘O, 
I say, Nell, you don’t mean that ser- 
ious-faced chap you were mooning 
about with so much ?” 

‘*The very man,’ Miss Wolverton 
said, without turning colour. 

And she told Melville’s story. 

“* How extraordinary,” gasped Mrs. 
Pemberton. ‘“You do meet such 
strange people at sea.” 

‘* Business methods are oftentimes 
dishonest,” said Judge Torbid pomp- 
ously. ‘*Yet—” 

‘*Your story isn’t funny enough,”’ 
criticized Bertie Townley. 

Samuel Wolverton—I should say 
‘*Sam,” the great Sam—held his nose 
in his port; he’s a_ thin, sharp-featur- 
ed, silent man, and, looking at him, 
one always wonders how he succeeded 
in possessing such a daughter. 

Driving home, he said to Nell: 

‘If I were you I don’t think I'd try 
to tell stories at dinner.”’ 

‘*'Why, papa ?” 

*“ It’s undignified.” 

“Do you think so,” she said petul- 
antly. She usually had him well in 
hand. 

‘* What did you say that man’sname 
is ?” heasked after a moment. 

‘“ Burke Melville.” 

Suddenly she turned. 

‘* Papa, you were in California ?” 

*©'Yes; what of it ?”’ 

‘*Did you ever hear a story like 
that ?” 

‘¢T have heard a lot of stories; Cali- 
fornia is full of them. Read Bret Harte. 
As for your acquaintance he was prob- 
ably varning.” 

‘*No, no, he wasn’t.” 

‘* What makes you think that ?”’ 

‘* He isn’t that kind of a man.” 

‘* Nell, I think that you can take 
care of yourself, but I don’t believe 
you can judge men.” 

‘“*O, trust me for that,’ she said 
airily ; and at the moment she was in- 
deed trying to judge no less a person 
than her father. She had thought 
that she understood him. Had she? 


you 


He was fond of her; he denied her 
nothing, and she loved him. But- 
there were depths she could not fath- 
om; and she knew nomore of his real 
life, even less, than an outsider. 

But now a sudden fear possessed 
her. She rushed upstairs to a little 
room which she used for her writing 
table and her books, and eagerly she 
looked for a paper in a certain Eng- 
lish magazine, ‘‘American Millionaires, 
No. X., Samuel Wolverton.”” Had she 
been mistaken? And then she read: 
‘‘The beginning of this extraordinary 
fortune was in °66, in Red Gulch, Cali- 
fornia. Melville and Wolverton were 


store-keepers who exchanged a sup- 
posedly bad debt for the now-famed 
Bulfinch mine. 
his partner.” 
For a minute the 
swim, 
‘*O, if mamma were only here !”’ the 


Wolverton bought out 


room seemed to 


girl said moaningly. 

‘It’s true—true. This is all his, 
and not mine, every penny of it. And 
he knew when he told me; _ he 
knew.” 

And she stole down to her father. 

She went toward him, the magazine 
in hand, and held it before him. Wol- 
verton had never seen 
her like this; and her pallor frighten- 
ed him. And then he saw to what she 
pointed. 

‘Was the story he told me true?” 

‘* What if it were ?”’ 

‘* What if it were ?” mock- 
ingly. ‘‘ You can’t understand, ‘what 
if it were.’”’ 

But the father said quietly, with a 
mastery of himself : 

‘“‘If it were true, that Melville 
couldn’t have succeeded. He hadn’t it 
in him. He would have failed at any- 
thing. I cut loose from him.” 

‘*But you haven’t told me whether 
the story is true.” 

‘*]T won’t acknowledge nor deny it,”’ 
he said at last. ‘‘ What of it? You 
ought not to find fault. My money 
has made you a position as fine as any 
of them.” 

‘Good night,” said the girl. 

At the door he called to her: 


started. He 


she said 
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‘*Nell, you haven’t kissed me good 
night.”’ 

“*T can't—to-night.” 

And she was gone. 

‘A woman can’t understand busi- 
ness. She'll get over it.” But 
failed to sleep well that night. 
was not at breakfast. He went to her 
room. She was sleeping with a look 
that frightened him. On his way down 
town he stopped at his doctor’s. ‘‘] 
am troubled with that insomnia.” 

‘“Mr. Wolverton,” said the practi- 
tioner, ‘‘I have told you again and 
again that you must let up on work 
and worry.” 

‘“T know, I know,” said the great 
man. ‘‘ By the way, I wish you would 
see Nell. I am worried about her.”’ 

He kept himself busied down town 
until about three, and then drove 
through the park in the parade, a 
tired-faced man whom people pointed 
out. 

As he entered the house he heard 
Nell’s voice. He paused in the hall 
and listened. 

‘*I am glad to see you, Mr. Mel- 
ville,” she was saying. 

‘*T had your note, and came here 
promptly, I think.” 

‘Yes, promptly.” 


he 


She 


‘*T have passed you several times, 
but I don’t believe you saw me,” Mel- 
ville said rather bitterly. 

He was thinking how charming she 
appeared here in her own house. He 
was blaming himself for all that he 
had thought of her ; when her world, 
of which he had that brief glimpse, 
had been shut out. 

‘*T sent for you,” Nell went on, ‘‘to 
ask you why you told me that story 
when—when you knew that your fa- 
ther’s partner then—was—my father.” 

The listener started, and moved to- 
ward the door, and drew back. 

At last he heard: 

‘* Miss Wolverton—yes, it was so, it 
is so, and I was a coward to tell you.” 

“*T am glad you told me,” Nell said 
humbly, for this was no longer the 
proud Miss Wolverton, she wondered 
at herself, tears were in her eyes, and 
self-control was far away. 
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‘*T don't know what 
you, and yet I do know. I have lied; 
I do know now. You seemed so far 
out of my reach, and I wanted you to 
be in my reach. Do you understand?” 

‘“*T don’t know that I understand,” 
the girl said. ‘‘I can’t seem to under- 
stand.” 

‘“‘And—O, you are crying. 
hurt you. 
world.” 

‘*Don’t,”’ she said, ‘‘ please don’t.” 

But he was saying: 

‘*] know the reason now. It was— 
don’t you see—didn’t you see ?” 

After a moment the listener heard 
Neil’s voice. 

‘It's best so. If you do, it rights 
itself. And—I see it clearly. I know 
now why I didn’t want you to be of 
Bertie Townley’s class. You area man 
who does things—and will—a man for 
a woman to be proud of, and—yes— 
it’s all clear to me—I thought I was 
just flirting with you. But since that 


made me tell 


I have 
1 wouldn’t hurt you for the 


night I know it was more.”’ 
Presently the portiere was pushed 


aside. 

Wolverton was possessed of a cer- 
tain grim humour, and instinct for the 
management of the quick crises was 
the measure of his success in affairs. 

‘“*l am Samuel Wolverton, and you 
are Burke Melville,” he said. ‘I lis- 
tened to your conversation. I won’t 
apologize, | am glad I did it. It seems 
to me, Mr. Melville, that your father’s 
son has it back at me now. It seems 
to me that you hold the marked 
cards.” He stopped and looked at the 
two, and then went on: ‘‘ Mr. Mel- 
ville, what is it the ministers say? I 
am not much at going to church. But 
don’t they say that when a man has 
wronged another the best amends he 
can make is confession of his fault ?” 

But, although a moment after the 
young man extended his hand, Wol- 
verton was conscious that his daugh- 
ter, whom he held his dearest posses- 
sion, never would be the same to him; 
that distrust lav between them ; that, 
at the height of his success, Melville’s 
son had turned the marked cards 
against him. 

Clinton Ross. 





CRACKERBOX. 


A Mounted Police 


nae Post had gone on the bugle 
at Fort Saskatchewan, and the 
Major was sitting on the porch of his 
quarters, discussing with hisadjutant the 
details of a practice march arranged the 
following week for B Troop. The hard 
blue of the sky changed to purple, then 
to steel gray, and Saturn appeared low 
down on the western horizon. Over the 
level stretches of the prairie the night 
wind blew softly, rustling the yellow 
grass. It seemed peculiarly soothing to 
the two officers, smoking in lazy content- 
ment after an arduous day in the blaz- 
ing August sun. They paused in their 
chat and their thoughts drifted to other 
lands. They saw faces—the pensive 
faces of women and the laughing ones 
of little children—while they w tched 
the stars come out, one by one, in the 
deepening dusk. They remembered 
that these same stars shone over the 
homes which sheltered these women 
and children; they seemed like sentinel 
eyes keeping tireless vigil over the 
loved ones separated from them by 
long leagues of hill and plain and the 
vicissitudes of a soldier’s calling, and 
their hearts warmed to their friendly 
twinkling. 
At length 
thoughts matter in 
hand. ‘* Thirty miles will do for the 
first day,’”’ he resumed. ‘‘ That will 
take you into the Beaver Hills, where 
there’s good camping ; 


Ss? 


the 
reverted to the 


Major’s vagrant 


now the cool 
nights keep the fliesdown. How’s re- 
gimental number 2142 ?” 

‘* All right again, sir. Slight at- 
tack of influenza, the veterinary ser- 
geant said it was. He’ll—” 

The door of the guardhouse across 
the square opposite swung open and a 
bugle rang out shrilly on the quiet night 
air. The two officerssprang to their feet. 
A shot went off, followed by another 
and another. Forms flitted back and 
forth through the bars of light which 
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streamed across the parade ground 
from the barrack windows. The officer 
of the day hurried up, touched his hat 
and said: 

‘*] have to report, sir, that the pri- 
soners McCorkle and 
overpowered the guard and escaped.” 

The Major muttered something not 
on record, took three strides up the 
porch and two back, and then rapidly 
delivered his orders: 

‘* Detail Kay and Hatherton to scout 
south toward the Blindman’s River ; 
they'll probably work round to that 
vicinity, sooner or later. Send Smith 
and Edmonds north to the Athabasca, 
and Murphy and Kraus east as far as 
Saddle Lake. Fontaine and Christian- 
son can take the north bank of the 
Saskatchewan to Lac Ste. Anne.”’ 

Twenty minutes later the four de- 
tails pulied out of Fort Saskatchewan 
on a blind search for as choice a pair 
of blacklegs as might have been found 
anywhere within two hundred miles. 


Milligan have 


* % 


Up to the winter before, some of 
the Saskatchewan fellows had cultivat- 
ed the idea that they knew a little 
about the game of poker, but after 
Crackerbox, baptized William Mc- 
Corkle, had dwelt among them for a 
month they were driven stubbornly to 
the conviction that somehow they had 
made an error of judgment. A little 
earlier, Calgary had been a flower, a 


night-blooming cereus, from the pro- 
fessional gambler’s point of view, but 
the bloom had worn off; it had become 


and staid, and Crackerbox 
had heard ot the Saskatchewan game 
and moved north. He thought there 
might be a profitable opening for him 
there and he was correct. 


too slow 


His opera- 
tions at the green table had been quite 
satisfactory to himself and necessarily 
anything but satisfactory to anyone 


5) 
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else. Still, the game went on and 
Crackerbox continued to pull down his 
jack-pots with complacent regularity, 
until one night things happened. He 
was discovered with four nines in his 
hand, and as three were held among the 
other players round the board, Cracker- 
box was called on for explanations. 
Which he gave—at the point of a six- 
shooter. They carried the wounded 
man home and Crackerbox to the 
guardhouse. He had done fatigue 
duty on the wood pile and round the 
kitchen sink, and while he did not say 
so, thought it no sort of occupation 
for a gentlemanly professional gambler. 
He had been awaiting with feelings of 
deep distrust the departure of the next 
stage, which should carry him to the 
territorial pen, there to abide events 
while the sick man lingered. Perhaps 
they would even show so little defer- 
ence to his cloth and sensitiveness as 
to put him on the stone pile with ab- 
sconding bank officers and other low 
violators of the law! The thought 
made his nostrils curl. But, as he 


said to himself on the night of his es- 
cape, ‘‘ We have changed all that ;” 
the stage would depart without him. 
Milligan, the other fugitive, was a 
promoter; and Milligan was in trouble, 
as promoters now and then are apt to 


be. He was the chief instrument in 
the mutiny that had occurred in B 
Troop three months before, and was 
serving a year at hard labour in the 
guardhouse for his zeal in a cause 
which had been promptly frowned 
down. 
* * 

Early in the morning on the third 
day after the escape, Sergeant Kay and 
Trooper Hatherton were riding silently 
across the prairie toward a distant 
schack beside the trail connecting Cal- 
gary with Fort Saskatchewan. It was 
a stopping place for travellers and the 
only house in twenty miles. 

‘* They’ll be sure to stop at Bennet’s 
and eat,” said Kay. ‘‘ We'd best not 
ride too close.”” They drew aside into 
a bluff of poplars and fastened their 
horses among the trees. ‘‘ Now,” 
continued the sergeant, ‘‘ take a walk 
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to the right and come in below the 
window in the back of the shack. 
Mind and don’t show yourself; that 
knoll and the stacks will give you all 
the cover you want. I'll shy round 
by the left and get to the front door. 
When it opens, hold your gun on’em 
from the window.” 

Inside Bennet’s, two men were 
breakfasting at a rough pine table. 
From the manner in which they ate, it 
might have been inferred that it was 
long since they had tasted food. 

‘Gee !” said the smaller of the two 
—a youngish, compact sallow man with 
a carefully-pointed, narrow black mous- 
tache, pausing for a minute as Bennet 
set a second heaping plate of fried 
meat on the table. ‘‘ This is great! It 
would take all B Troop to chase me 
from such a feed.” 

‘* Elegant,” said his companion with 
a mouthful of steak. ‘‘ Shtill, I’m not 
askin’ to see any av th’clan. Ut’s 
good riddance, anyways y’u take uf, 
an’ I hope ther’s as many moiles betune 
us as ther’ is behoind us.” 

* + 

The door creaked a trifle on its 
wooden hinges. Crackerbox looked 
round quickly. Sergeant Kay stood 
in the open doorway with a levelled 
revolver in his hand. 

‘Pll trouble you, McCorkle,” he 
said easily. ‘‘Oaka—quick now! 
You know the formula.” 

The gambler’s hands went up. Mil- 
ligan raised his at the same instant. 
His eyes were engaged at the window 
before him. 

‘*’*Bout face!’ Milligan came round 
mechanically in obedience to the sharp 
word of command. ‘‘ Tut! tut!” Kay 
went on protestingly—‘‘ You needn’t 
strike your dukes, Milligan. Keep 
‘emup, keep’em up. They look first 
rate as they are. Hatherton, walk 
round here—I’ll do the honours while 
your coming—and fit those new cuffs 
on the gentlemen. I want to see how 
they look. Cutest thing in the market ; 
lots of starch in’emand polished to make 
a Chinese laundry ashamed of itself. 
We haven’t had a chance to try ’em on 
a real eligible candidate before.” 





CRACKERBOX 


mock deference to 
Crackerbox smiled am- 


He bowed with 
the gambler. 
iably in return. 

“Tm right glad 
geant,” he said, ‘‘ Seems 
home again. Funny how things turn 
out, ain't it? I was just wonderin’ 
if you wouldn’t bappen along—and here 
you are! Well, all’s fair in love and 
war. And a fox chase. Some fools 
in my shoes would probably see things 
—ropes, beams and hornpipes. I don’t. 
Life’s too short to waste in speculation 
over what probably wouldn't occur. 
Play your game out and keep on lookin’ 
happy. That’s good clean philosophy 
fora man. And if you do pass out 
before the rest of the players, why 
you’re only a hand ahead and they'll be 
hot in your moccasin track to the 
Sweet Bye-Bye. 

‘We only just hit the ranch an hour 
before you, and seein’ we 
first we can’t do less than make you 
welcome. You wouldn’t have grudged 
us a hearty reception, I know, if it had 
happened the other way round.” 
Crackerbox laughed. ‘‘ We was right 
hungry. Mr. here, was good 
enough to fix us up areal enjoyable 
meal an’ we’ve just wolfed it.” And, 
as the handcuffs went on: ‘‘ And them 
bracelets! Azn’¢ they charming! Such 
finish! Do you know, sergeant, as 
soon as I’m out o’ this I’m a-going to 
get me a pair, gold—miniature, you 
know—same pattern, to hang on my 
watch chain asasouvenir? . . What’s 
wrong, Milligan? You don’t look 
pleased ?” 

The big Irishman lowered under his 
thick red eyebrows. ‘‘I suppose this 
is another twelvemont’ for me,” he 
growled. 

Crackerbox burst into a loud laugh. 
““Don’t be down-h’arted, me son,” he 
continued. ‘‘ They can’t give 
much of a good thing. I'll 
to let me have it.” 


to see ser- 


just like 


you, 


was here 


Bennet, 


me too 
ask them 


* * 


‘“*Well, Mr. McCorkle,” 
‘now you're’ wearing 
jewelry we can be more sociable. 


I guess you haven't finished your break- 


said Kay, 
government 
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fast yet. It’s ahead of anything you're 
likely to hit between this and the Fort 
—which the same is ninety miles—so 
you'd best make the most of it. Jump 
in. And since you're so hospitable, if 
Mr. Bennet will be good enough to 
scorch a little more steak, we'll eat 
with you. I guess you know better 
than to make any breaks,” he added 
significantly, looking from one prisoner 
to the other. 

‘* Too busy to think of it,” returned 
Crackerbox, sitting down to the table 
again. ‘‘ Kind of ahard proposition, 
this, sergeant,” he added a moment 
later, after an ineffectual attempt to 
cut his meat; ‘‘ tryin’ to handle a meal 
with your wrists sawing one against 
the other like cattle in a yoke.” 

Kay glanced at Hatherton. ‘* Help 
him out, won’t you,” ‘‘Mr. Ben- 
net will do the same for the other man, 
I’m sure.’ 

**O, I can’t allow that!” protested the 
gambler, ‘‘ I'll manage 

He seized the meat in his 
tore it between his teeth 

‘“‘Here, quit that!’ 
‘*You’re a human at least, not an an- 
imal.” He took out his keys and un- 
locked one handcuff. ‘‘ There, I’ll let 
you eat decently and not like a pagan 
if you'll promise not to try to escape. 

A sudden b rightness fl ished into the 
gambler’s eyes, but there was nothing 
of it left in the look he turned on Kay, 
replied with a bland smile 
‘Sure thing. I’d promise anything 
under the circumstances. That’s easy. 
I say, sergeant, you’re real oblig- 
ing. I'll see that you’re mentioned 
in orders.” 

‘See you keep your promise, that'll 
be sufficient,” said the sergeant, 
shortly, unlocking a handcuff of the 
other man. 

Crackerbox laughed provokingly. 
‘*Now, sergeant, I like your jokes. 
You two loaded down with deadly wea- 
pons, and us—!”’ 


” 


he said. 


fists and 
a dog. 


Kay. 


like 
said 


as he 


+ * 


Sergeant Kay was naturally a kind 
man. Also, he dearly loved a game 
of poker, and, therefore, perhaps un- 
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suspected by himself, he nurtured a 
secret admiration for this cool desper- 
ado, who looked on life as a game of 
chance, and took good or ill luck in- 
differently as it came with imperturb- 
able good humor But, perhaps it was 
hardly discreet in the sergeant to allow 
his amiable disposition to influence him 
to the extent of freeing his prisoners’ 
hands. 

During the meal the talk drifted to 
poker. Kay knew enough about the 
game to have lost most of his pay for 
a year before. . He was interested in 
Crackerbox’s professional skill. And 
when the gambler pushed back his 
chair after finishing his coffee and re- 
marked: ‘‘Just let me show you how 
that’s done, sergeant, before you put 
the bracelets on again,” and walked 
over to another table on which lay a 
pack of cards. Kay did not demur 
but followed. He thought he might 
learn something which would help him 
retrieve his losses. 

Hatherton was interested, too, and 
stood beside the sergeant. Milligan 
was still eating. 

Account for it as you may, they ap- 
peared to have forgotten him—perhaps 
because he had once been a fellow of B 
Troop with a blank defaulter sheet. 
Bennet apparently knew all he wanted 
to about poker; he bustled round, 
banging his tin dishes and pans. The 
clatter enabled Milligan to slip up be- 
hind the troopers unobserved. 


+ 7 


‘You see,” said Crackerbox, pick- 
ing up the thread of his story again, 
‘“there was fifteen hundred dollars in 
the pot and they’d all dropped out ex- 
cept Wat Batty and me. I took the 
deck in my left hand, like this—it was 
extremely interesting—‘‘and ‘Cards’ 
says I. ‘I want one,’ says Bat. I 
gave it to him. ‘I’m taking three 
myself,’ says I, while he looked at 
his hand, and I took’em. They were 
good ones, and they came right out o’ 
the deck here, like that, see.” 

‘Hands up!” It was Milligan who 
spoke. The two troopers faced about 
and each looked into the unfriendly 
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muzzle of his own revolver, which Mil- 
ligan had deftly extracted from its 
holster. 

‘*Get thim up, now—quick!” he re- 
peated. 

Crackerbox laughed his exasperating 
laugh. ‘‘Yes, I would if I was in 
your place, sergeant,” he remarked. 
‘*Everything has been real pleasant 
between us so far this morning and we 
wouldn’t like to have any misunder- 
standing, now we're about parting 
from you. Oblige us. Did you notice 
how that game came out? Funny 
how it goes, ain’t it? Luck with you 
one minute and the next it’s with the 
other fellar. 1 didn’t know you under- 
stood the sign language so well, Milli- 
gan. You tumbled quicker than a 
tailed steer. You must have belonged 
to the Invincibles before you left the 
‘Ould Counthry.’ What was your num- 
ber?” 

Bennet looked on stoically, while 
with some difficulty Crackerbox re- 
moved the handcuffs and replaced them 
on the wrists of his late captors. In 
accomplishing this, the gambler hit 
upon what he regarded as a neat ar- 
rangement. He stood Kay and Hath- 
erton back to back and divided a pair 
of the cuffs between them on either 
side, securely linking them together. 
Bennet was not risking his health in 
any attempt to uphold the dignity of 
the law. Why should he? From an 
abstract point of view, it seems rather 
a peculiar fact that there should so sel- 
dom in the west be apparent any strong 
general antipathy toward the man who 
has done nothing worse than shoot an- 
other man, openly. It is only the 
wretch who lays unrighteous hands 
upon a woman—the Bill Sykeses of 
this world, who find all doors of hope, 
of human forgiveness and forbearance 
shut against them. 

‘* You’ve been real hospitable, Mr. 
Bennet,” Crackerbox went on, ‘‘ and I 
just hate to put you out any, but there 
are times, you understand, when a man 
has to burn all his crossed bridges and 
this looks to me like one of them times. 
It’s quite a ways to where we’re going 
to and I guess you won’t hold it 
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against us if we rope you up with the 
others.” 
& ¢@ 

They bound Kay’s and Hatherton’s 
ankles and Crackerbox walked Bennet 
to his bunk in the corner and tied him 
on it handand foot. Then, as he stood 
with his back to the others, he pulled 
a bank note out of the silk handker- 
chief about his neck, winked, and held 
it up so that the host could see the 
“so” printed on it, and then pushed 
it into Bennet’s waistcoat pocket. 
Milligan went to the corral and turned 
out Bennet’s stock and brought the 
troop horses from the bluff. 

‘Well, so long, sergeant,” said 
Crackerbox, standing beside Kay’s 
saddle. ‘*‘ We’d be glad to spend an- 
other half-hour in your company, but 
you understand we’ve no time to waste 
in social entertainment. Wethank you 
for a real pleasant mawnin’ and for 
bringin’ down these hosses for our use. 
My feet was plumb playin’ out, but | 
reckon we'll get on, now. If you look 
real hard, boys, you'll find the keys of 
them cuffs in the grass not more’n a 
hundred yards from here; and, Bennet, 
your hosses won't stray so far but 
you'll be able to pick ’em up to-morrer. 
Good-day, sergeant. If youever come 
down my way, look me up. I won't 
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forget your consideration. I won't, 
honest.” 

He sprang into the saddle and clat- 
tered off, but at a hundred yards he 
stopped and drawled over his shoulder: 

‘* And O, I say, sergeant, remembeh 
me to the Majaw! And tell him I said, 
with my compliments, he wa’n’t to 
fohget to mention you in o’dehs!” 

Then the outlaws spurred across the 
prairie in the direction of that line be- 
yond which lay another government, 
driving Bennet’s loose horses before 
them, and that was the last seen of 
Crackerbox by the Northwest Mount- 
ed Police for many a day. 


* * 


In after years I sat often of an even- 
ing over Scotch with Kay, when he no 
longer wore government clothes or 
nursed an ambition to shine at poker, 
but had married ‘‘a girl” and settled 
down to raising cattle and a family. 
He spoke of many things, but he never 
told me what his feelings were as he 
lay through that sultry August after- 
noon on the floor at Bennet’s, counting 
the slow hours, until a traveller came 
along near dusk and released him; and 
I never asked. There are subjects 
which may not be touched upon, even 
between friends. 


Bleasdell Cameron. 


LORD HERSCHELL. 


BY SIR LOUIS H. DAVIES. 


Sle E recent death of the late Lord 
Herschell at Washington was as 
sad as it was sudden. Up to the fatal 
moment he was to all human appear- 
ance in the enjoyment of robust health. 
Some ten days before his death he fel 
on the slippery pavement when walk- 
ing onthe street, and fractured one of 
his hip bones. This accident, how- 
ever, did not, so far as is known, con- 
tribute to his death, which a post-mor- 
tem examination showed was caused 
by disease of the heart. 
The circumstances surrounding the 


sudden and tragic end of this distin- 
guished statesman and jurist evoked 
everywhere unfeigned sympathy and 
sorrow, and every possible mark of re- 
spect was paid to his memory by the 
nation in whose capital he breathed 
his last. The funeral services held in 
St. John’s Episcopal Church were not 
only appropriately solemn and beauti- 
ful, but were international in their 
character. They were attended by the 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States, the Cabinet Ministers, 
the judges of the Supreme Court, the 
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officers of the army and navy in 
Washington, the American members 
of the Joint High Commission, and 
many members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

In addition to these distinguished 
representatives of the nation, there were 
present most of the Ambassadors and 
Ministers of the foreign powers with 
their respective suites, representatives 
of the Governor-General of Canada 
and of the Canadian Government, and 
a host of personal friends of the 
deceased. 

With thoughtful courtesy the United 
States Government offered one of its 
ships of war to convey the body to 
England, an offer which unfortunately 
could not be accepted, as arrange- 
ments had already been made for its 
conveyance on board of a British 
cruiser. 

Baron Herschell was born in England 
on the 2nd of November, 1837, and 
was, consequently, at the time of his 
death in the sixty-second year of his 
age. He wasa graduate, with classical 
honours, of London University, enter- 
ed upon the study of law in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was called to the Bar in 1860. 
Like many other distinguished lawyers, 
he had years of weary waiting before 
his abilities were recognized; but 
after he had obtained his first impor- 
tant brief the profession was quick to 
recognize his talents, and he _ rose 
rapidly. 

He was fond of telling a bit of his 
personal history during the waiting 
period of his professional career. He 
was attending the Liverpool Assizes, 
patiently waiting for the briefs which 
did not come. One evening after 
Court was over, sitting with two other 
young lawyers in a similar plight, the 
situation was sadly discussed, and the 
conclusion reached that as there ap- 
peared to be no chance for any of them 
in England, they had better emigrate to 
Australia and New Zeal- 
and were the places most favoured, and 


the colonies. 


it was agreed that to these places they 
would all Fortunately for them- 
selves and for British jurisprudence the 
tide turned about that time ; briets be- 


0. 
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gan to appear, and soon came pouring 
in upon each of them, to the utter an- 
nihilation of their emigration fever. 

‘*Of these three penniless young 
barristers,” said Lord Herschell one 
day to the writer, ‘‘I was one, and 
when I became Lord Chancellor I had 
the pleasant duty of swearing in another 
(Lord Russell) as the Lord Chief Just- 
ice of England, while the third has for 
years filled with distinction another 
very high judicial position.” 

In 1874 Lord Herschell, then plain 
Mr. Herschell, entered politics, and 
was returned to Parliament from the 
City of Durham, which city he contin- 
ued to represent till 1885. In 1880 he 
became Solicitor-General in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Administration, and held that 
office while he remained a member of 
the Commons. His private practice 
during all these years was a very large 
one, and while giving it all needful at- 
tention he found time to achieve mark- 
ed distinction as an astute politician 
and capable statesman. 

In 1886 he became Lord Chancellor 
in the Government then formed by Mr. 
Gladstone, and was elevated to the 
Peerage with the title of Baron Hers- 
chell. He had the unique and distin- 
guished honour of filling that exalted 
position for the second time from 1892 
till 1895. 

Like many other successful barris- 
ters, Lord Herschell had a marvellous 
capacity for work, and was fond of 
ascribing his success in life largely to 
his determination thoroughly to master 
the details of every matter he had 
entrusted to him. With what appear- 
ed to be an iron constitution, he was 
able for years to successfully set at de- 
fiance the ordiniry rules for the preser- 


vation of health, and 


to work tor 


double the number of hours usually 
allotted even busy men. 

He was a warm personal friend of 
Mr. Gladstone for whom he had un- 


bounded admiration both as a man 
anda statesman, and whose confidence 
he seemed to have unreservedly shared. 
In the preparation of the great meas- 
ures which specially marked that state- 
man’s later administration, Lord Her- 











schell took a prominent part, and his 
trained, acute and lucid mind left its 
impress upon the drafts of many of 
these measures. On the downfall of 
the Gladstone Government in 1895, 
Lord Herschell, of course, surrendered 
the Greal Seal, and thereafter contin- 
ued to sit as one of the Law Lords in 
the House of Lords, and on the Board 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Though for many years a 
keen and ardent politician, who heart- 
ily enjoyed the great contests in the 
Commons in which he took part, it was 
plain that his heart was in the exposi- 
tion and determination of the law, and 
that he loved to live in the ‘‘ gladsome 
light of jurisprudence.” 

As Lord Chancellor, Law Lord and 
member of the Judicial Committee, the 
late Lord Herschell has had the broad- 
est field for the display of his learning, 
acuteness and ability, and it may safely 
be saidthat his name will be ranked 
amongst the great British jurists of 
the century as the peer of Cairns 
and Jessell. 

In private life Lord Herschell was 
singularly free from either affectation 
or pride. He was bright and cheerful 
in disposition, and very companionable. 
During his long professional and pub- 
lic career he had been brought into con- 
tact with many men in different walks 
of life, and his mind was well stored 
with a fund of rich and rare stories 
which he told admirably and with tact- 
ful appreciation of time and company. 
Of many of the great men with whom 
he had been professionally and_politi- 
cally associated and opposed to, he 
spoke with generous and kindly appre- 
ciation, and when he could not praise 
he was generally content to criticise 
with caution or to remain silent. 
When, however, he felt compelled to 
correct what he thought were wrong 
or over-estimates of some public man’s 
character or abilities, he gave his 
opinion with a charming vigour and 
honesty. 

The confidence reposed in him by 
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Lord Salisbury and the present Con- 
servative Government of Great Britain 
is evident from his appointment by 
them on both the Venezuela Boundary 
Commission and the Anglo-American 
Joint High Commission. At the first 
meeting of the latter he was chosen 
President, and during its prolonged 
sittings he discharged the duties of that 
position with dignity and tact. He 
mastered thoroughly every subject re- 
ferred to him for consideration, and 
was never satisfied until he had got to 
the bottom of the facts. His motto 
was ‘‘ Thoroughness,” and he lived up 
to it. He had visited every Province 
of the Dominion except Prince Edward 
Island, and prided himself véry much 
upon his knowledge of Canada and 
Canadians. Of our Dominion he had 
formed a high opinion, and it would be 
impossible to over-estimate the zeal, 
energy and ability which he applied in 
the presentation of Canada’s case be- 
fore the Joint High Commission. 

The Empire has lost a great jurist 
and diplomatist, and Canada an earnest 
and sincere friend. His place will be 
indeed a difficulty one to fill. Pleasant, 
agreeable, chatty and always kindly, 
he soon became a lion in Washington 
society, and was everywhere welcomed 
with pleasure. The legal profession 
naturally looked up to him with pro- 
found admiration and respect. The 
diplomatist found him tactful and re- 
sourceful, while urbane and _ polite. 
Society welcomed him at first because 
of his distinguished position and great 
reputation, but afterwards for his 
pleasant and dignified manner, his ab- 
sence of pretension and his never-failing 
fund of anecdote. Public bodies con- 
stantly called for his presence and, at 
a time requiring great prudence and 
reserve, he was able to accept their in- 
vitations and leave behind him an abid- 
ing sense of pleasure, power, tact and 
ability. It may be truly said of him 
that he possessed : 

‘* The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight. strength and skill. 


L. H. Davies. 










































































































































































































































































































A VOLUME OF REVIEWS.* 


OR some time, in this and other 
publications, and in public ex- 
pressions of writers and _ thinkers, 
there has been exhibited a desire 
for a new Canadian criticism—a 
criticism which would bea guide to 
both reader and author. The result is 
seen in the improved taste of the liter- 
ary men, the journalists and the readers 
of this country. The Canadian books 
and periodicals that were good enough 
for the last generation of readers, are 
not good enough for this. The books 
and articles of ten yearsago would 
be in many cases sneered at to-day. 
Ten years ago, even five years ago, 
anything Canadian was welcomed by 
the small set of persons who took any 
notice of Canadian literature in its 
various forms, and was very seldom es- 
timated at its true worth. If it was 
Canadian—that was enough ; it must 
have some merit because it was Cana- 
dian. 

The attitude was, perhaps, a rather 
judicious one. At least, it was not 
without its beneficial result. The peo- 
ple of Canada bought Canadian books 
and magazines and newspapers more 
eagerly. The better Canadian writers 
were able to find publishers who 
would bring out their books without 
the formality of a guarantee against 
possible loss. Those persons who 
had the selling of books in their hands 
found it profitable to give some atten- 
tion to native publications. The var- 
ious sunday-school, high school and 
public libraries opened a department 
marked ‘‘ Canadian Literature.” With 
such results as these, the liberal atti- 
tude of the past decade cannot be 
wholly condemned. or 

But, as might be expected, and as 
the record proves, this desire to encour- 
age a native literature has been modi- 
fied. It was at one timea desire to 


aid Canadian lite, 
become a desire to,;, , vou Canadian 
literaturer That simple word ‘‘ good” 
has been added, and it makes a great 
difference. Buyers are now tasting 
their goods before purchasing. The 
range has been extended, and there is 
more from whichtoselect. All cannot 
be taken ; therefore the worst are 
rejected. 

The purchaser with his modified 
desire looks about for the criticisms 
of other men. At first he cannot find 
them. He cries out for them, with 
little result beyond the waking of the 
echoes. He cries more loudly, and a 
weak chorus answers at last. But the 
chorus is becoming stronger. There 
will soon be a Canadian criticism. The 
nation is beginning to understand it- 
self, its work, its weakness, its 
strength. This is having its effect on 
music, on art and on literature. 

Professor Wrong, of the University 
of Toronto, has issued the third volume 
of his yearly reviews of Canadian his- 
torical publications, a volume superior 
in many ways to the first and second. 
The matter is better arranged, the 
quality of the reviews is more even and 
the examination deeper. The contents 
are arranged under the following head- 
ings: 

I. Canada’s Relations to the Empire. 

II]. The History of Canada. 

III. Provincial and Local History. 

IV. Geography, Economics and Sta- 

tistics. 

V. Archeology, Ethnology and Folk- 
Lore. 

Law and the Constitution of 
Canada. 

As a sample of what the book con- 
tains in its two hundred and twenty 
large pages, it may be mentioned that 
in the first department there are re- 
views of the following books : 


"eA 
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now it has 
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*Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada for the year 1898; edited by Prof. 


Geo. M. Wrong and H. H. Langton. 
Toronto, Wm. Briggs ; London, P. 


Published by the Librarian of the University of Toronto. 
S. King & Son, 9 Bridge Street. 
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Demolins: Anglo-Saxon Superiority, 
to what it is due; Zimmerman: Die 
Kolonialpolitik Grossbritanniens; 
Story: The Building of the Empire ; 
Kirkman: The Growth of Greater Brit- 
ain; Whar - Imperial Heritage; 
Van Somme. . ada and the Empire; 
Greswell: Canada and the Empire; 
minor notices of three articles, one by 
Sir Hibbert Tupper in THE CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE, another by Mr. Hodgins 
in the same periodical, and a third by 
Sir John G. Bourinot in The Forum. 

Most of the work has been done by 
Professor Wrong, although Professor 
Goldwin Smith reviews a new edition 
of Parkman; Mr. James Bain, a book 
on Ontario ; Professor Coleman, a vol- 
ume on Canadian Metals; Professor 
Shortt, Croil’s Steam Navigation ; Dr. 
A. F. Chamberlain, various works on 
Ethnology ; and Mr. Lefroy, a volume 
on Institutions. 

Goldwin Smith’s review of Parkman 
necds no recommendation. A_ few 
sentences may be quoted to indicate 
how interesting the whole article is. : 

‘Their subjects are so entirely Canadian 
that we may almost claim the writer as ours. 
The American, however, would not like to part 
with him, for in their literature there is hardly 
a higher name. His style is excellent. It is 
free from the grandiloquence which used to be 
the bane of American historians, though to do 
them justice they have now generally discard- 
edit. . . . . Parkman wasa paragon of 
research. At the same time he has few 
superior in literary art. . . . . . ° 

‘I appear once to have spoken rather dis- 
paraginly of Parkman's delineation of the 
character of Wolfe. I beg to retract the crit- 
icism; the character is well drawn, and an 
intensely interesting character it is. In the 
union of tenderness with dauntless courage, 
and in the triumph of the heroic spirit over the 
weakness of the bodily frame, it bears a re- 
semblance to that of Nelson, while it has the 
purity which Nelson's character lacks. 

‘** If people only knew how far superior in 
interest as well as in intellectual influence Park- 
man’s narratives are to the sensational novel, 
they would lay the sensational novel aside.” 


Professor Wrong has, in previous 
volumes, been very severe on Mr. 
Kingford’s history. While retracting 
nothing, the Professor pays a high 
compliment to the dead historian in the 
following language : 
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‘* We know not whether most to admire the 
dauntless ambition which impelled him at that 
time of life to mark out for himself so great a 
task, or the the amazing industry and physi- 
cal and mental vigour which enabled him to 
bring it to completion. Such an achievement, 
we venture to say, can scarcely be paralleled 
in the annals of historical work.” 

In his other reviews the Professor is 
equally liberal, although never praising 
where praise would be untrue. In 
reviewing such a book as ‘‘ Canada: 
an Encyclopedia,” he frankly states 
that he cannot approve of the palpable 
padding, the manifest inconsistencies, 
and the disorderly arrangement, ad- 
ding that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir 
Charles Tupper and Sir Henry Strong 
lend their names to introductions to 
volumes which are not worthy of them. 
In dealing with a volume published by 
his own University as a reliable work, 
he points out its weaknesses also. 
Speaking of Professor Campbell’s 
pamphlet on the Dénés, he very severe- 
ly condemns the theory advanced by 
his learned colleague, labelling it 
‘‘impossible,’”’ and his method as 
‘*easy and unscientific.” 

The same careful and thorough in- 
vestigation which marks the work of 
Professor Wrong is exhibited by Pro- 
fessor Shortt in his review of Mr. 
Croil’s ‘‘Steam Navigation.” He 
condemns the habit of some writers in 
using the newspaper paragraph as a 
source of information, and estimates 
the general value of the book in very 
clear language. Incidentally he takes 
the whole Canadian nation to task for 
having elevated the Royal William to 
an unearned eminence. Previous to 
her crossing the ocean, too other steam 
vessels had already performed the feat. 

In conclusion, it need only be stated, 
to give point to the opening para- 
graphs of this article, that the example 
set by Professor Wrong in helping to 
inav~urate this new era of Canadian 
literature—an era marked liberally by 
destructive and constructive criticism— 
is one worthy of emulation. Canadian 
literature is a specialty, but it must be 
tested by some of the world's standards. 


John A. Cooper. 










































CURRENT EVENTS ABROAD. 


(RANCE seldom fails to supply 

themes for the chronicler. The 
almost tragic death of President Faure 
and the election of his successor, which 
followed so promptly upon it, have 
had a distinct influence on the pro- 
gress of affairs in that country. The 
most superficial observer must have 
noted the comparative calm that has 
followed these events. The maxim 
that of the dead nothing but good 
must be said is scarcely broken when it 
is said of M. Faure that he paltered 
with the Dreyfus affair, and on his at- 
titude the hopes of the disturbers grew 
and flourished. To this mob, which, 
whatever the main body may be com- 
posed of, is led by charlatans and 
mountebanks, the election of M. Lou- 
bet was a distinct check. It is fair to 
say, too, that the leaders of the army, 
when the critical moment arrived, re- 
pulsed the approaches of the men who 
endeavoured to them from 
duty. 


seduce 


wy 

The new President began his career 
under the missiles of the knot of cheap 
conspirators whose chief anxiety 
seems to be to keep themselves in 
some way, no matter how ridiculous 
that way may be, in the public eye. 
As might have been expected, they 
went too far. The new President con- 
ducted himself admirably, appearing 
to possess the plain common-sense 
which his opponents lack. His speech 
to the Senate has been commended 
without stint as just what was needed 
to produce confidence. He not only 
praised the army, recognizing the posi- 
tion it holds in the esteem of the peo- 
ple, but also said a word about the 
need for justice in all branches of a na- 
tion’s life. He especially declared his 
attachment to the Republic and the 
principles of liberty that the Revolution 
was intended to establish. This was 
the vital part of his speech, and men 
recognized that here was a man who 


would stand or fall for the existing or- 
der of things, a man whom neither the 
army nor the Legitimists nor the 
Bonapartists could coquet with to the 
detriment of France’s deliberate choice 
of a form of government. 


w 


It is noticeable that the hissing and 
throwing of missiles promptly ceased, 
and a certain calmness has succeeded 
the hysterical atmosphere of a few 
weeks ago, a calm that even the de- 
cadent romances of Count Esterhazy 
are not sufficienttodisturb. The change 
is sO pronounced that while a few 
weeks ago competent observers saw 
a revolution with a possible Jewish St. 
Bartholomew’s eve on the horizon, the 
present position removes al! apprehen- 
sion of the 
events. 


occurrence of such dire 
wv 

In the meantime one unfortunate cir- 
cumstance or another serves to keep 
the relations between France and her 
great neighbour across the Channel in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The last 
was the collision of interests at Oman. 
Oman is a weakling Mussulman king- 
dom on the shores of the Persian gulf 
whose Sultan has accepted the British 
shilling. Heappears to have been not 
indisposed to secure a few French francs 
as well, and agreed to provide a coal- 
ing station for the navy of that power. 
Coal is a dusty and most unromantic 
commodity, and it seems a misapplica- 
tion of terms to call it the life-blood of 
anything, but it is nevertheless the life- 
blood of the modern vessel, and with- 
out it ‘*the armaments which thunder- 
strike the walls of rock-built cities’ 
are extinct volcanoes. Hence the great 
anxiety on the part of all the maritime 
nations to possess themselves of places 
in all parts of the world where the sea- 
bird of prey may fill up its bunkers, 
preparatory to renewed devastations. 
Strong as Britain’s navy is, she is even 
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stronger in this respect, and 
she is determined that her 
rivals shall not improve 
their position with her con- 
sent. 
wy 

Oman is too near the In- 
dian coast and the Red Sea. 
The desire to have a coal- 
ing station there had a sig- 
nificance that the naval au- 
thorities were quick to see. 
The Sultan of Oman was 
also made to see it in that 
rude but unmistakable way 
that gives some of us, at 
least, a twinge occasionally. 
Why the Sultan should not 
do what he likes with his 
own is the question. It will 
be urged that having taken 
his shilling he should accept 
all the consequences that it 
involves. However, it was 
only necessary to point a few 
guns at the palace to make 
him hasten to revoke his in- 
tention of granting a coal- 
ing station. Whether he 
also returned the considera- 
tion received does not ap- 
pear. Thesingular thing is 
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M. Felix Faure, President of the French Republi 






rHE LATE PRESIDENT FAURE. 


ie, died 


. ‘ : on Thursday, February 18th, of apoplexy. He is said to 
that the two foreign offices ’ : 


give different accounts of 


have been tormented by a desire to rank with crowned 
heads, and to have kept up a regular correspondence with 


the affair. Each describes European Soverigns. Otherwise he was a very careful and 
the course of the other asa _—~Painstaking ruler. He was the son of a Norman tanner. 


backdown. It is to be 

hoped, however, that France may be 
allowed a coaling station there, pro- 
vided that it is not allowed to be, by 
reason of fortifications, a menace to 
the peace of the Indian ocean. 


wy 


These continual irritations arising 
between the leaders of civilization in 
Europe are much to be regretted and 
an Englishman cannot honestly say 
that England is to blame. Lord Salis- 
bury has been chided time and again 
for giving way to France in Madagas- 
car, Tunis and Siam. Whether he is 
justly criticised or not need not be 
dealt with here, but the fact remains that 
in two of these cases Britain had as 


great or greater interests than France, 
yet French wishes prevailed with 
scarcely even a pretence of compromise. 
Is there one instance in recent times 
where France has shown a mutually 
liberal spirit? If there is I should be 
glad to hear of it. The selfish game 
went on until the Fashoda affair awoke 
that bull-dog British resentment, the 
consequences of which not even the 
most Chauvinistic Frenchman could 
fail to understand. He talked about 
humiliation and he undoubtedly was 
humiliated, but he emphatically brought 
it upon himself and now the Britisher 
is in the mood to give him no other 
treatment. Let us hope that a frank 
recognition of the position of both 
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parties and a realization of the fact that 
after a long-continued policy of nagging 
and irritation a hair’s weight, may 
turn the scale, will lead to a resumption 
of that attitude of mind towards each 
other that befits two great Christian 
nations. 
» 

{n foreign affairs, however, China 
maintains her position of prominence. 
If the great inert monster is not dying 
the kites that hover round her, making 
an occasional dart for a mouthful of 
the carcase, believe she is. The new- 
est phase of the case is that the at- 
tempt of Russia to make Manchuria a 
special Russian preserve has been frus- 
trated at last by the firmness of Lord 
Salisbury. Many months ago Russia, 
while not prohibiting the building of a 
railway to New-Chwang, insisted that 
all that part of it north of the Chinese 
wall should not be subject to any lia- 
bilities of the railway, and if the com- 
pany became bankrupt that part of it 
could not be seized or held by the bond- 
holders as security. These terms she 


compelled China to impose on the capi- 


talists who held the concession. Of 
course it was difficult to get capital 
with this disability attached to the se- 
curity. 
w 

Lord Salisbury was appealed to, but 
was slow to move, and Russia seemed 
to be having her own way. If he had 
taken the action then that he has since 
taken there would have been the ut- 
most danger of a conflict. There can 
be little doubt that at that time Russia 
could have secured the aid of France 
had she been disposed to go to war. 
The English Foreign Minister did not 
press the matter; he simply waited. 
In the meantime the Jingo press, even 
of his own party, was grumbling at 
the exhibition of weakness and irresolu- 
tion. We outside of course can only 
look at the facts and speculate as to 
whether they are fortuitous or part of 
a well-planned policy. At all events, 
it has been felt all along that France 
was the only sincere member of the 
Franco-Russian alliance. As I have 
said, the latter afew months ago could 


have depended on the aid of the former 
for almost any project she had in view. 
It was not long before it was demon- 
strated that this spirit of devotion to 
the international partnership was not 
mutual, 
v 

When France, by her own indiscre- 
tions, had got into the Fashoda embar- 
rassment the advice of Russia was to 
get out of it in any other way but by 
an appeal to arms, a gentle intimation 
that Russia did not consider any French 
question worth fighting for. The in- 
cident opened the eyes of France to the 
real nature of its incongruous ally. 
The Fashoda incident was therefore 
not only a triumph for Lord Salisbury, 
but by it he virtually dissolved the 
Russo-French alliance. Having got 
them well separated he immediately 
assumes a bolder tone with Russia. 
He tells China that he will hold her to 
the full terms of the concession to the 
New-Chwang railway company, and 
assures her of support against anyone 
seeking to punish her on that account. 
And, deprived of France, Russia has 
to put up with the matter the best way 
she can. It certainly looks like what 
the Yankee would call a ‘‘slick” piece 
of statecraft, worthy of Cavour or Bis- 
marck. 

y 

While this has been going on nego- 
tiations have been proceeding for an 
understanding with Germany and have 
been concluded. The precise nature of 
it has not been made public, but it 
doubtless removes the irritation that the 
Oom Paul telegram caused. It is 
worth noting in connection with this 
subject the German Emperor’s telegram 
to Kipling and his negotiations with 
Cecil Rhodes respecting the Cape to 
Cairo railway. In the despatch to the 
Laureate of Imperialism the Emperor 
definitely placed himself among the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples whose glories 
Rudyard has sung. This is significant 
enough when we remember that Ger- 
many is surrounded on the one hand 
by the Latin races and on the other by 
the Slavs—and between the latter and 
the Germans no love is lost. If there 
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is anything in race, the 
Kaiser’s natural allies are 
the Briton and his broods 
across the seas. The hu- 
mours of the negotiations 
between the inspirer of 
Jamieson’s raid and Uncle 
Paul’s friend are too broad 
to need enforcing. 


The conduct of the Czar’s 
representatives in Finland 
forms a strange contrast to 
his preparations for holding 
a peace conference at the 
Hague. The despatches 
tell us that the written 
pledge of his father and 
grandfather to respect the 
liberties and immunities of 
the people of Finland are 
framed and set in their holy 
places. In view too of the 
preparations for the reign 
of peace it is remarkable 
that one of the changes 


which is being forced on the 


Finns, is an increase in 
their contribution of young 
manhood towards the army 
from ten to thirty-five per 
cent. and a like increase in 
their contribution of money 
to the war treasure. The 
result is that the aggrieved 
people are contemplating leaving their 
birthland, negotiations having been 
begun with the Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London. The Finns are 
a fine people, Lutheran in religion, 
sturdy, industrious, honest and earn- 
est, and would undoubtedly make ex- 
cellent settlers. Their country cor- 
responds in latitude with that region 
of our west which extends from Great 
Slave Lake to the Arctic Ocean, but, as 
is the case with all European latitudes 
as compared with corresponding Am- 
erican latitudes, their winters are some- 
what milder. Any part of the inhabit- 
ed western Provinces would, however, 
suit them excellently as to climate. 
wv 
Owing to the careful press censor- 


PRESIDENT-ELECT LOUBET. 


M. Emile Loubet, who was elected President of France 
on the joint vote of the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on February 2oth, springs from the peasantry of Midi. 
He is not so ambitious as was his predecessor and is a lover 
of music and books. 
man of moderation and judgment. 


He is a staunch Republican, and a 


ship or to the discretion of the corres- 
pondents we are getting the rosiest side 
of the story of American operations in 
the Philippines. Of the final outcome 
of the campaign there can be nodoubt, 
but we must expect that these lawless 
savages will keep up a desultory war- 
fare perhaps for years. In the mean- 
time the Democratic caucus has declar- 
ed ‘‘that a colonial policy is contrary 
to the theory of our government and 
subversive of those great principles of 
civil liberty which we have been taught 
to cherish.” It looks as if the two 
parties were about to divide on a 
question of great moral and political 
significance. 


John A. Ewan. 
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oe Easter number of THE CANA- 

DIAN MAGAZINE Surpasses any pre- 
vious effort. The contributors are all 
well-known writers and publicists ; the 
illustrations are of a higher order than 
has been hitherto obtainable in Canada, 
while the mechanical work shows what 
progress has been made by native print- 
ers. The twelfth volume is complete, but 
the resources of Canadian art and litera- 
ture are not exhausted, and volume 
thirteen will, it is hoped, be even better 
than its predecessors. 


y 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier proposes to re- 
form the Senate by an amendment to 
the constitution providing that when 
there is a majority in the Senate op- 
posed to a measure which has passed 
the popular chamber, there shall be a 
joint vote of the members of both 
Houses. The Bill would thus pass if 
the majority in the House in favour of 
it was greater than the majority in the 
Senate opposed to it. The Legislatures 
of Nova Scotia and Ontario have ap- 
proved of the scheme ; while the Legis- 
lature at Quebec has been bound in 
a similar way, so far as the expression 
of an opinion in the House by the Pre- 
mier can bind it. 

It will be a long fight. The propo- 
sition must be carried in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa. That is the first 
step. Then it must pass the Senate 
itself. That is a longer step. Then it 
must be approved of by the British 
Parliament. That is a step which may 
or may not consume much time and 
effort. 

wy 

It is rather discouraging to notice in 
connection with a constitutional ques- 
tion of this character that the Liberal 


members of Parliament are, without 
any consideration, lining up in support 
of the Premier’s proposal, while the 
Conservative members are performing 
the same manly feat in support of Sir 
Charles Tupper’s condemnation of the 
scheme. The members of Parliament 
do not seem to feel that independent 
consideration of a constitutional ques- 
tion is either advisable or necessary. 
Similarly the Liberal press is almost a 
unit in support of the proposal, although 
it was, a few years ago, arguing along 
a different line. The Toronto Globe 


‘and one or two other papers are excep- 


tions, however, the Globe remaining 
firm in its absolute hostility to the con- 
tinued existence of the Senate in any 
form. Similarly, the Conservative press 
is a unit in support of Sir Charles 
Tupper and the present constitutional 
position of the Crown-appointed cham- 
ber. Partyism may be breaking down 
in England, and Goldwin Smith may 
think it an unnecessary condition of the 
British constitutional system, but par- 
tyism holds the Canadian newspapers 
and the members of Canadian Parlia- 
ment firmly in its grasp. It is wor- 
shipped above all other gods, and much 
more blindly. 
w 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier figures promin- 
ently in another piece of history mak- 
ing. He has written a letter to the 
Secretary of the Dominion Alliance, 
the temperance organization of Canada, 
defining his attitude with regard to the 
Prohibition Plebiscite which was taken 
last year. He points out that 278,478 
electors voted yea and 264,571 voted 
nay. But, he adds, there are 1,233,849 
voters in Canada, ‘‘and of that num- 
ber less than 23 per cent., or a trifle 
over one-fifth, affirmed their conviction 
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in the principle of prohibition.” In the 
face of this circumstance he ventures 
to assert ‘that no good purpose would 
be served by forcing upon the people a 
measure which is shown by the vote to 
have the support of less than 23 per 
cent. of the electorate.” The Govern- 
ment has spoken through the Premier, 
and Prohibition is not a question which 
will be again considered until the 
country gives a new verdict. Prohibi- 
tion by legislation is shelved for ten 
years at least. 

The Government of thiscountry should 
buy up all the railroads, combine them 
into one large system, and appoint Sir 
William Van Horne general manager, 
with a salary of, say, $200,000 a year. 
After he dies, Cecil Rhodes, Major 
Girouard, or some other bright man 
could be found who would be a worthy 
successor. 

Sir William’s ability is amply proven 
by the latest statement of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The surplus for the 
year 1898 was $4,124,417. After de- 
ducting dividends to the amount of 
$1,535,546, he has a balance of $2,588, - 
870. Further dividends will be paid 
out of this. 

This country is suffering from a ple- 
thora of railway bonuses and railway 
deals. The best method of settling all 
the difficulties would be to acquire 
every mile of road in the country, and 


a 


place the government of the system in 
the hands of the most competent man 
procurable. The price which would 


necessarily be paid for a forced pur- 
chase would probably be twenty-five 
millions above the real value; but Sir 
William would make that much profit 


in tive years. All the wire-pulling and 
lobbying now in sight would be worked 
into a year or two, and the legislative 
decks cleared for more important en- 
gagements. This undignified, disgrace- 
ful lobbying when a railway charter is 
to be granted would vanish from our 
public life, because all future lines 
would built by the Government. 
This would mean more expenditure, 
some reader would say. It will mean 
future expenditure, but there will be 


he 
ve 
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future expenditure in any case because 
we are bound up with the bonus prin- 
ciple. The difference would be that the 
Government would build the railways 
and own them, instead of building them 
for private companies. We would have 
additional assets to balance additional 
expenditures. 
» 

The accompanying table shows that 
we have expended on railways in Can- 
ada—exclusive of what is being spent 
on the Crow’s Nest and Drummond 
County Railways—over two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. On rail- 
ways and canals combined we have 
spent some three hundred and forty mil- 
lions. 

To pay off these railway subsidies of 
two hundred and fifty millions, every 
able-bodied man in Canada would re- 
quire to contribute over two hundred 
dollars. If the Governments, provin- 
cial and federal, were to call on us for 
this contribution, I imagine that there 
would be no further approval of subsi- 
dies. Of course we will not be called 
upon for anything but the interest, 
which is a small matter. Nevertheless, 
after we get tired paying the interest, 
the debt will still stare us or our pos- 
terity in the face. 

The interest on this amount for each 
voter of the country (of whom there are 
1,260,000) would be at least eight 
dollars. If aman pays his share for 30 
years he would have paid $240. In 
other words, if he would pay now what 
he would pay during thirty years of 
his life as interest, the whole two hun- 
dred and fifty millions would be paid 
off and the future generation would be 
unburdened. But, of course, the future 
generation may ‘‘go hang” and look 
after itself. 

wy 

The only point I desire to make is 
that we have paid a great deal for 
transportation facilities, and that it is 
time to callahalt. It is time for several 
reasons : because we cannot really af- 
ford new burdens ; because further ex- 
penditures will lead to duplicate lines ; 
because future railway building may 
safely be left to private enterprise ; and 
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because the granting of subsidies is 
wrong in principle and leads to lob- 
bying and deals. If the Government 
must grant aid, let it be in the form of 
loans. These may occasionally be 
justified, but bonuses can never be. 
wv 
Similarly we must condemn the bonus 
principle as applied where municipalities 
grant aid to new or existing industries. 
There has been much discussion of 
this question in the present session of 
the Ontario Legislature. Even after 
the discussion, which by the way seem- 
ed to bear little fruit, the city of King- 
ston applied to the Legislature to ex- 
empt from taxation three large grain 
elevators and a cotton mill. That is, 
it proposes to make the small business 
man and the wage-earner pay the taxes 
of the city, and let large accurnulations 
of capital go free. This is buta sample 
request of many. Truly, to him that 
hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath. 
w 
So long as the bonus system is con- 
tinued, there will be demands of an ex- 
traordinary character from people who 
have political influence. A case in 
point occurred a few weeks ago in On- 
tario. The Ontario and Rainy River 
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EXPENDITURE ON CANADIAN RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
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Railway has received from the Ontario 
Government a promise of $3,000 per 
mile for 208 miles of railway, and from 
the Dominion Government a promise 
of $3,000 per mile for the same road. 
The owners now ask an_ additional 
$1,000 per mile from the Ontario Gov- 
ernment, and stated that the Dominion 
Government is expected to increase its 
grant by an additional $3,400 per mile. 
That is, these railway owners ask a 
bonus of $10,400 per mile. The first 
grant was asked for 208 miles of road ; 
now this has been increased by 75 
miles. For this 283 miles, these pat- 
riotic gentlemen ask a bonus of $2,943,- 
200—three millions in round numbers. 
this, too, for a road which parallels 
part of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which was also built with the people’s 
money. 
wy 

If one must draw a conclusion, it is 
that democratic government in Canada 
fails at this point, and that a strong, 
crown-appointed, unhampered Senate 
is a necessity to prevent extravagance. 
Of course the Senate, as at present 
constituted, has not always prevented 
extravagance, and if it is being con- 
demned now, the condemnation is due 
to its failure to appreciate its own 
duties. 
John A. Cooper. 








THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


The editor has asked me to say something in these pages about the Canadian 
Society of Authors. His kind request, and the many communications on the 
subject which are reaching me from all parts of Canada, sufficiently show that 
much interested attention is now being directed toward the cradle of this infant 
organization ; the child, it may be said, of many hopes and fears ;_ respecting 
which its friends are sanguine that it may survive all adverse influences and 
criticisms ; be able in due time to stand upon its own feet, and to play a useful 
part in the commonwealth. I am the more pleased to do this because it affords 
me an opportunity of relieving my soul by assuring all and sundry of the num- 
erous tribe of those who wield the pen in this country, that if they were not per- 
sonally invited to assist at the natal ceremonies of this organism, it was a mis- 
chance which none laments more than I. I sincerely hope they will not turn 
their backs on it on this account. Those who at the beginning formed them- 
selves into a nucleus of action with a view to the inception of a Society of 
Authors in Canada were exceedingly anxious to obtain the co-operation of all 
who would in any way bring strength and vitality to it. To this end circulars 
of the following tenor were sent broadcast over the Dominion: 


TORONTO, January 24th, 1899. 

DEAR Si1R,— Suggestions have been made from time to time as to the advisability of forming 
an Association or Society of Canadian Authors, for the purpose of facilitating united action 
with regard to any subject or movement which may be of interest to literary people. The fact 
that in Great Britain and the United States the chief contributors to the literature of the day 
have formed Associations for a similar purpose, furnishes a noteworthy precedent for the step 
which it is now proposed to take. But more particularly the present state of the Law of Copy- 
right in Canada, and the probability that at an early date changes of moment may be made in 
it, appear to afford a suitable opportunity for inviting Canadian authors to come together to 
discuss this and cognate topics, with a view to ascertaining their views 
action as may be judged desirable. 

At a preliminary meeting of a number of literary men, held in Toronto, on the 13th inst., for 
the consideration of matters affecting Canadian authors, a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of convening a general meeting of Canadian authors to be held at the Canadian 
Institute, Richmond St. East, on Monday, February 6th, at 8 o'clock p.m. At the request of 
the committee a statement with regard to the present aspect and future prospects of Copyright 
Legislation will be submitted for consideration, by the Hon. G. W. Ross. The discussion of 
a question of such importance cannot fail to be useful to authors and the public generally. 

We therefore earnestly hope that you will be able to attend the meeting and give the move- 
ment your valued countenance and support. 


, and of taking such 


Yours faithfully, 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
BERNARD McEVOY, GEO. W. ROSS, 


Secretary. Chairman. 


In response to this invitation a well-attended meeting was held at the Canadian 
Institute, Toronto, and an important and thoughtful statement on the present 
state of the Copyright Law in Canada and the best way to meet its deficiencies 
in the interests of both authors and publishers was read by Hon. G. W. Ross 
and afterwards discussed. There was a healthy amount of criticism and differ- 
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ence of opinion on the subject, but there is every reason to suppose that the 
work done at that and subsequent meetings will have a useful bearing on the 
settlement of a question which is of vital interest to our native authors. Ex- 
perience has long shown that a fair and just copyright law is in these days one 
of the most important roots of literary activity. It was out of the necessity for 
improvement in this regard that the Society of Authors in Britain and also that 
in the United States originally sprang, and it is therefore no strange thing that 
the same necessity should bring about an impulse of organization in Canada. 

Although there was, as I have said, a very hearty response to our circulars, | am 
grieved to find that many industrious and able writers were overlooked, and that 
some sensitive people were thereby hurt. 1 can only now say that if any literary 
man or woman will write to me, as Secretary, on the subject, I shall be most 
happy to furnish them with all the information I can with regard to the Society, 
and that their co-operation will be welcomed by the Committee. 

The following report on the objects we have in view and the proposals as to 
the conditions of membership was adopted at the last meeting, held on March 

3th, in the Canadian Institute, Toronto : 


Resolution adopted at the meeting on February 6th: 

‘*That the following provisional committee be appointed, with instructions to prepare a me- 
morandum setting forth the objects of the Society, and if so advised, to prepare a form of 
charter and to report to a subsequent meeting of the Society: Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., Hon. 
G. W. Ross, Prof. Mavor, G. R. Parkin, C.M.G., James Bain, Oliver Howland, Q.C., Byron 
E. Walker, Charles Lindsey, A. H. F. Lefroy and Bernard McEvoy, secretary, with a recom- 
mendation that whatever be decided by the Society as to the conditions of membership, mem- 
bers should be appointed from all parts of the Dominion of Canada, in order that the Society 
may have a thoroughly national character.” 

Your Committee begs to report as follows: 

1. The objects of the Society shall be to promote the production of literature in Canada, and 
the interests of Canadian authors. 

2. To discuss and circulate information with regard to public questions affecting literary 
workers. 


- 


3. To obtain and distribute information as to channels of publication open to Canadian 
authors. 

4. To keep a register of Canadian-printed books by Canadian authors. 

5. To hold meetings in various parts of Canada, at the call of the Executive, at which 
papers may be read relating to the work and scope of the Society. 

6. The Society shall consist of Members and Associate Members; Members being those who 
have written and published at least one book; Associate Members, those who are in the habit 
of contributing to current literature. Only those who are Canadians by birth, or by present 
or past residence shall be eligible for membership. 


7- Candidates for membership shall be proposed by at least two members of the Society, 
who shall specify the claims of their nominees for membership on forms of application prepared 
for the purpose, and such claims shall be adjudicated upon by an electing committee chosen 
from various parts of Canada. 

8. The yearly subscription shall be: Members, $2.00; Associate Members, $1.00. 


It seems to be highly probable that the publication of these particulars will 
lead to a very considerable membership. An amount of correspondence has 
come in which shows that there is a feeling of much interest with regard to the 
production of literature in the Dominion, and that there is a larger number of 
potential authors than might have been supposed. It will be the work of the 
Society to endeavor to weld these scattered units into some degree of fellowship; 
or at least to enable them to place themselves on record as belonging to the re- 
public of letters. 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything to intelligent people as to the advantages 
of co-operation and mutual help. It may be remarked, however, that writers are fre- 
quently somewhat isolated persons, who find themselves to some extent out of har- 
mony with the ordinary spheres of fellowship that are supplied by various social or- 
ganizations. Reluctant as one would be tosay anything to stimulate thesort of con- 
ceited exclusiveness that fancies itself above its fellows, it were foolish and stupid 
not to recognize that the possession of literary gifts places the possessor of them 
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in a class apart. If he be wise he will minimize this separation to a large extent, 
and endeavour to understand the multifarious life around him by immersing him- 
self in it on every convenient opportunity. The life of every thoughtful man 
must be determined by the claims of society and solitude upon him. A via media 
between too much solitude and too much company must be our quest. Solitude 
is impracticable, because if persevered in a certain decay of power must follow. 
Few men can keep their own minds going, and few women. Nevertheless, to 
the literary person who sometimes feels out of harmony with present surround- 
ings, we are hopeful that our Society of Canadian Authors may be somewhat of 
a help. Already some have joined our ranks whose names are well known as 
writers, and whose works have already shed considerable lustre on Canadian 
letters. It will be something for the unknown but ambitious tyro to feel that he 
belongs to an organization on whose roll are these bright names ; and we think 
there is much to be said for the Society on the simple ground that it will create 
a certain esprit de corps, and enable the lonely and struggling to feel that they 
have the support and sympathy of friends. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the feminine contingent of Canadian 
writers are with us toa woman. From the first they have signified their ad- 
hesion to our programme and our principles. In the membership of the Cana- 
dian Society of Authors there will be, so far as I know, no distinction of sex, 
politics, religion, or birth. Literary endowment certainly does not make any, 
and it would be useless to create any narrowing separations on these accounts. 

It is very much to be hoped that there may be in the history of the Society no 
sectional jealousies or distastes. There is the greatest desire on the part of 
those who have been instrumental in bringing the Society into being, to recog- 
nize, in the fullest manner, the literary ability that is to be found in the Mari- 
time Provinces, in Quebec and in the West. But it was necessary to begin the 
Society somewhere, and there seemed to be no fitter place than that which on 
many accounts has long been regarded as an important Canadian centre of liter- 
ary effort. More books and periodicals are published in a year in Toronto than 
anywhere else in Canada. But we need the zealous and loyal co-operation of 
all Canadians who are interested in the production of current or permanent lit- 
erature. It is a matter of great satisfaction that this seems: likely to be 
given to us, and from both east and west letters of encouragement have 
come. It will be the effort of the officers to stimulate the all-Canadian feeling 
with regard to our Society, and to place such benefits as may accrue from its 
formation within the reach of all. In our aims we have worthy examples in the 
Incorporated Society of Authors in England and in ‘Za Sociteté de Gens de 
Lettres’ in France. The former was established in 1884 by Sir F. Pollock, 
Cardinal Manning, and other eminent literary men, under the presidency of 
Lord Tennyson. Its objects are similar to those which we have set before us in 
the Canadian Society of Authors, and it is our belief that we shall find a similar 
path of usefulness. 

I have only to add that I shall be happy to correspond with any authors who 
may wish to have further particulars or to join the Society. If they will address 
me at the Canadian Society of Authors, Toronto, their letters will receive care- 
ful attention. 


Ls Bernard McEvoy. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Not many days ago, I asked an acquaintance for an expression of opinion 
upon the book notices in THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE. ‘‘ Very good, usually,” he 


replied, ‘‘ but sometimes flippant.”’ 
The man was right. In the face of the literary world of to-day, one cannot 
avoid being flippant. The reviews are dwindling into long-winded rehashes and 
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wearying iterations. The magazines are full of trashy articles with newspaper 
headings and flashy illustrations. As for the new novels, the only thing that 
one can be sure of, is the regularity of their appearance. If a man becomes a 
publisher, he arranges to have a new book issued every time he takes his forty- 
fifth meal. The quality of the novel does not count, but it must fill three hun- 
dred printed pages and be ready on time. 

Let me recall James Russell Lowell’s opening remarks in his essay on 
Carlyle. 

‘A feeling of comical sadness is likely to come over the mind of any middle-aged man who 
sets himself to recollect the names of the different authors that have been famous, and the 
number of contemporary immortalities whose end he has seen since coming to manhood. 
Many a light, hailed by too careless observers as a fixed star, has proved to be only a short- 
lived lantern at the tail of a newspaper kite. . ... There are names in literary history which 
are only names ; and the works associated with them, like acts of Congress already agreed on 
in debate, are read by their titles and passed.”’ 

I have several shelves filled with Canadian novels, and out of all these, I find 
only some seven or eight volumes that I would recommend a young Canadian 
not to miss—and those are all by one or other of three writers. Of all the 
novelists whom Canada has produced, there would seem to be only three, perhaps 
four, who will be read twenty-five years from now. Why, then, should the 
reviewer be too serious ? 

A few years ago ‘‘Robert Elsmere” was on every table; now no one bothers 
about it. Four years since, ‘‘Trilby’’ sold by the thousands, and to-day it can 
scarcely be given away. Only last year ‘‘Quo Vadis” was the rage, and al- 
ready the best readers are making sport of it. In the face of this, dare a man 
be very serious ? 

Nevertheless, I confess that these temporary luminaries while away many of 
my spare hours. ‘* David Harum’’* one of the latest pieces of fiction from the 
pen of a United States writer, interested me very considerably. The author, 
Edward Noyes Westcott, who died last year at his home in Syracuse, disdained 
the romance of the dead centuries and left the manuscript of a realistic novel 
dealing with the quaint provincial life of Central New York. David Harum is 
a rude, illiterate, humorous horse-dealer and noteshaver with an unsavoury re- 
putation and a large kindly heart, a character that amuses, interests and 
stimulates. Mr. Westcott has added another piece of proof to the accumulation 
of evidence which shows that American novels must deal with the American life 
of to-day, and paint it piece by piece, ready for the time when an American 
Dickens shall weave the pieces into one beautiful and comprehensive picture. 
There are many characters in Canada just as striking, just as quaint, just as 
amusing as David Harum. W. A. Fraser has described one or two, Miss Wood 
another two or three, Gilbert Parker one—perhaps—and several other writers 
one each. But the field is broad and ripening to the harvest. 

A Canadian edition of the ‘‘Adventures of Captain Kettle,” } by Cutcliffe Hyne, 
has been issued. This famous sea-captain has already been introduced to the 
readers of this magazine by the publication of two of these ‘‘ adventures ”’ in the 
form of short stories by this gifted English story-writer. Cutcliffe Hyne may 
not produce literature, but he tells good stories. He reminds one of Robert 
Barr. Captain Kettle has many impossible adventures, but he is amusing, and 
is not that a great deal ? 

In the Colonial Library, issued by Longmans, there are two new novels of 
much the same character as Cutcliffe Hyne’s first book. S. Levett Yeats, who 
has written one or two very fair novels, is the author of a volume of short 
stories of doubtful value. The India tales are of medium strength, but the long- 


*Toronto: William Briggs. +Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 
{ Toronto: George N. Morang & Co. 
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est story in the collection, and the one that gives a name to the volume, is very 
weak. This story, ‘‘ The Heart of Denise,” is a story of court life in the days 
of the hard-hearted Catharine de Medici. The plot is good, but its development 
is crude and incomplete—in places almost unreasonable. ‘‘ Two Men o’ Men- 
dip,” by Walter Raymond, discourages the reader by the tameness of its earlier 
pages ; but, before the book is half read, the interest is ully aroused. On the 
whole it is a rather clever picture of the miners and farmers of England in the 
early part of the century. 

Better than any of these, with the exception of David Harum, is a new Scotch 
story by John Buchan. ‘‘ John Burnet of Barns”* is a quiet, graceful charac- 
ter-study. The author does not aim at blood-curdling and hair-raising incident, 
but rather at the pourtrayal of several very interesting characters. John Burnet, 
the boy with his fondness for fishing in the trout pools, the student at Glasgow 
and Leyden, the outlaw, soldier and lover, is a person concerning whom the 
imagination may weave a halo of romance. The pictures of scholastic life at 
Leyden are exceedingly clever. at 

o 
ns 
NOTES. Ay 

Four popular authoresses are represented in the excellent list of forthcoming 
books shown by William Briggs. Amelia E. Barr has a new story entitled ‘ I, 
Thou and the Other One.” Florence M. Kingsley follows up her ‘‘ Titus,” 
‘*Stephen,’’ and ‘‘ Paul” with a fourth in the series entitled ‘‘ The Cross Tri- 
umphant.” ‘‘ Pansy” ventures with ‘‘ Yesterday Framed in To-day,” a book 
that it is predicted will give her new popularity. A new story by Annie S. Swan 
is also announced, but the title is not yet made public. 


‘* Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler—a neice of the 
noted English Liberal leader, Right Hon. Sir Henry Fowler—was last year, and 
is yet, one of the best selling books on the market. A new story by Miss Fow- 
ler, ‘‘ A Double Thread,” will be published in May by William Briggs. 


The latest issue in the Victorian Era Series is ‘‘ The Science of Life,”’ by J. 
Arthur Thompson. The broad scope and the evenness of this series must com- 
mend it to the reader who is on the look-out for books which convey knowledge. 
The Copp, Clark Company are the Canadian Agents. 


‘*The Market Place,” by the late Harold Frederic ; ‘‘ A Dash for a Throne,” 
by A. W. Marchemont, announced for early issue by William Briggs, promise 
to be two of the best of the year. The reading public will be especially inter- 
ested in Mr. Frederic’s last book, which is said to be the best he had written. 


‘*The Two Standards” is the title of a new novel by Dr. Barry, whose pre- 
vious story, ‘‘ The New Antigone,” published many years ago, created a marked 
impression on the reading public at the time, and is still having a considerable 
sale in England and America. 


Henry J. Morgan is engaged in preparing a work on ‘‘ Types of Famous Can- 
adian Women, Past and Present.” It is intended to make it a superb holiday 
book embellished with many portraits, and to publish it by subscription. 





* Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 
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A SHAKESPEAREAN 





REVEL. 


RS. ROMEO MONTAGUE was on the 

N verge of hysterics. She had sent out 
cards for a pink Shakespearean lunch- 

eon in honour of the Bard of Avon, and it had 
rained uninterruptedly ever after the last invi- 
tation was mailed at the general postoffice. 
Worse than all, the féte day arrived, and with 
clouds low and sullen, which gave spasmodic 
imitations of what they could do if they list to 


be nasty. This was just to tease Mrs. Mont- 
ague, and the poor lady was frantic. Every- 
thing depended upon the weather, as the 


function was an al freso affair 
the old Capulet’s garden. 


to be held in 


Papa Capulet, by the bye, had long since 
gone to his account, leaving his property to 
his daughter and her devoted spouse, the 
erstwhile gallant Romeo. Juliet, who was 
putting the finishing touches to the 
board, continued to feel pretty blue, when 
suddenly through a rift in the grey the sun 
came sailing, beaming complacently on every 


festive 


thing in sight, and boldly winked his left 
optic, which had a naughty little twinkle in 
it, at Juliet. That worthy dame was so de- 


lighted at the metamorphosis in the at- 
mosphere that she forgot to be indignant 
and called joyfully to her better half 
within doors: ‘‘Oh, Romeo, Romeo! where- 
fore art thou Romeo ?’ 


Clear and distinct came Romeo's awswer : 
‘*T am minding Montague, junior !”’ 

‘“‘ Well, give him to nurse, and come down 
here and help me arrange these orchids !"" So 
out he came, and presently the feast was in 
readiness ; and the guests began to arrive 
shortly after. 

The gathering was a distinguished one, 
only the premier people of the Shakespearean 
drama having been bidden. Juliet,a charming 
hostess, was very picturesque in mousseline de 
soie anda Leghorn hat. 
flannels, white 


Romeo was in tennis 
sailor anda _ shrieking cravat. 
He was cordiality itself, and insisted on show- 
ing young Montague to eve ryone, much to the 
disgust of Othello, who being a bridegroom 
of but a few weeks, deemed his host’s enthus- 
iasm about his bald-headed, goggle-eyed off- 
spring a colossal display of vulgarity. But 
the Moor, as we know, was always a bit 
jealous. 

Gentle Desdemona came with her husband, 
of course, and immediately ensconced herself 


among the wilderness of cushions in one of 
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the cozy corners which the hostess with rare 
tact had placed for her ae use. Desde- 
mona invariably evinced a distinct partiality 
for pillows. No one ioe positively (polite- 
ness made them forge mg a they hinted at 
aromantic little episode in connection with 
her liege lord. 

Macbeth and his wife, a picture of radiant 
mischief, rode over in a horseless carriage. 
Portia, in dazzling cap and gown and with her 
old time regal, or rather legal air 
ed by Shylock. Rosalind, Viola 
arine arrived in a private car, 
entered en cheval tremendously 
stunning riding breeches. 


,; Was escort- 
and Kath- 
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distingueé in 


Hamlet, deep in the mysteries of 
sauntered in, Wearing a tweed suit and grey 
fedora. Ophelia followed ina Norfolk jacket 
and divided skirt, while a cigarette case dan- 
gled helplessly from an over-burdened chate- 
laine. She carried a bouquet ot 
pansies, fennel, columbine, rue 
which she had gathered at 


* Punch, 


rosemary, 
and daisies 
the brook, where 
several years before she met with that famous 
accident. She and Hamlet 
couple and occupied the 
Elsinore. The Dane changed, 
albeit he was given to a playful habit of 
writing jokes (?) for the comic weeklies. His 
former melancholy was not in evidence. The 
guests were engaged in conversation 
suddenly there was a lull, and glad cries of 
welcome announced the advent of the hero 
of the day, William Shakespeare, Esquire (he 
was not knighted during the Jubilee), who 
strode up the lawn to pay his devoirs to Mrs. 
Montague. He wore knickers, very loud 
bicycle hose and a jaunty cap, while he chased 
the festive mosquitoes to ‘‘ the undiscovered 
country, from whose bourne no traveler re- 
turns,’ with a palm-leaf fan. He was the 
cynosure of all eyes. Behind trotted 7 
stone, trundling Bill's wheel, ‘t which,” as he 
explained to his hostess, ‘‘had got punctured 
down the road.’’ Touchstone, catching a 
glimpse of Juliet’s nurse in the shrubbery, ran 
quickly down the asphalt path ostensibly to 
admire the son and heir of the house of 
Montague, but in reality to flirt with the lady 
who perambulated the precious bundle of dis- 
turbance and Valenciennes lace. 
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The luncheon itself was a distinct success. 
Although the dishes were all English, the 
menu was written in French—a pretty con- 
ceit on the part of Madame the hostess, for it 
afforded the guests ample opportunity to 


juggle with their ‘‘ Ollendorf,” besides ex- 
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periencing a timid pleasure in dodging such 
names as did not appeal to them and accept- 
ing horrible concoctions which they did not 
want. Altogether, it was unique, and the 
delightful exercise it yielded was apparent in 
overheated countenances when the toast list 
was reached. 

Rattling of cutlery against the mahogany 
and cries of ‘‘Shakespeare” brought sweet 
William to his feet. Several moments elapsed 
before the commotion subsided. Bill was 
visably affected. ‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘‘it gives me the greatest pleasure 
to be with you to-day. [Hear, hear,] I con- 
sider it an honour to be entertained by the 
princely house of Montague, but I consider 
quite as great an honour to meet my old and 
distinguished friends. I would it were pos- 
sible to have other comrades among us. 
Capulet and Polonius (‘‘ Poor papa !’ moan- 
ed Juliet and Ophelia in a tear duet) are 
sadly missed. The latter's death was pathetic 
and not justifiable '’— (here Shakespeare 
looked meaningly at Hamlet, who blushed 
and hung his head)—‘* as some persons would 
have us infer,” (a fresh burst of artistic weep- 
ing from Ophelia who was clearly playing to 
the gallery), *‘ but far be it from me to ma 





accusation. Julius Caesar regrets his inabil- 
ity to be present ina telegram. He has gone 
to the Klondike, which is ‘A Winter's Tale.’ 
King John and King Lear have not yet re- 
turned from the Jubilee celebration, and the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ Iam sorry to say, ac- 
companied Andree on that silly balloon expe- 
dition, which, as I take it, is ‘ Love's Labor 
Lost.) ‘* Anthony and Cleopatra ‘ are circling 
the globe on their tandem and do not expect 
toreach home before ‘ Twelfth Night.’ They, 
also, cabled regre 





So, you see our friends 
abroad have been ever thoughtful of us as you 
have been of me, dear comrades. And for 
that remembrance | offer my sincere grati- 
tude. There are many to-day who utterly 
ignore me, and if they speak of me at all, it 
is only in ridicule. They say I never wrote 
my plays, that someone else did them for me. 
while I, I, William the Great and Only, quaffed 
flagons of seltzer at a café chantant, forsooth. 
By the rood, friends, when I worked on these 
dramas I had no pretty typewriter to give me, 
a holiday and compose them forme. Even 
the poetry—you know I wrote poetry, iambic 
pentameter sort of thing—is my own. Some 
touching lines beginning ‘Even as the sun 
with purple-coloured face had taken his last 
leave of the weeping morn’ etc., are addressed 
to Venus and Adonis, and may be found on page 
593 of Vol. I. of my complete works. If you 
will send in your names, | shall be pleased to 
forward you, post-paid, a copy for the modest 
sum of 45, 10s. 6d. And oh, those horrid 
critics” (fierce glares from the men, indignant 
pouts from the ladies) ‘*‘ would even maintain 
that | hadn't penned a popular song.” (Dis- 
play of intense feeling on the part ofthe 
guests.) ‘“‘Madame Hamlet, I composed a 
catchy little lyric which you were wont to trill 
before you married the Prince here. It was 
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very effective when voiced by yourself, fair 
Ophelia. If I mistake not it began with 
‘Good morrow, ‘tis St. Valentine's day,’ and 
so on. I wot that is quite as trueful as * Rosie 
O'Grady,’ or others of that ilk, even though 
the critics do ignore it. [Cheers and cries of 
hear, hear.] But, my dear companions, I am 
boring you, for it is ‘Much Ado About No- 
thing’ to complain at this late date. A word 
before I sit down to our sweet hostess. This 
féte will remain in my mind as ‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and for your sake, fair lady ” 
(Juliet looks curious at this flattery, and 
Romeo looks daggers and severa! other 
things. ‘*Imperdent old bore,” be mentally 
terms the gay and festive Bill), ‘‘ 1] am ex- 
ceedingly happy. ‘ The Tempest’ has passed 
leaving in its track the most radiant sunshine 
and your bright smiles’ (Romeo says some- 
thing under his breath), ‘‘and as I have re- 
marked previously, on page 639 of my un- 
abridged works, post paid, £5, 10s. 6d., ‘* All's 


well that ends well.” [Renewed cheering and 
waving of serviettes.] ‘‘ Fill your glasses 
to the brim, and let us drink ‘ Measure for 
Measure 'in the best Canadian to ‘ The Sue- 
cess of the Drama. Ladies and gentlemen, 
here's looking at you!" Then a short silence, 


broken by one long, affectionate gulp which 
floated away under the trees f id 
Capulet’s orchard in a low, blissful, ecstatic 


glorious, gigantic gurgle. 
Margaret O Grady. 
SK 
~~ 
THISTLEDOWN. 


It is better to seek ‘‘the bubble reputation 
at the cannon’s mouth" than at the moutl 
one’s friends. 

y 

A man takes up his coat and flings it over a 
bedpost ; a woman carelessly places a dainty 
contection of a bonnet in its box; and the 
things in the coat pocket remain there—the 
bonnet is stilla dream of beauty. But let a 
clumsy man touch the latter and the flowers 
wilt in his grasp; and similarly should the 
wife meddle with her lord’s apparel, loose 
change will pour from every pocket to 
gladden yet dismay her eyes. This is one of 
the mysteries of life. 





When society would be charitable, put one 





hand over your eyes and the other in yeur 
pocket. 


It is the fools blindly rushing in where 
cautious angels fear to tread that keeps the 
world moving. 

The very audacity of folly is a force, and 
one often being exerted for the best ends. If 
men could all see with angelic vision there 
would be no saving of the situation. It is the 
commonplaceness and earthiness, the ignor- 
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ance of the fool—if you will call him so—that 
often in blindness plucks victory trom defeat. 
v 
There is a tiger which preys upon men, 
and the bravest shrink at her call, yet obey. 
In private do their sisters urge them to resist 
or flee—but shall the tiger of the Bazaar lack 
one victim for her feast? 
Nay, for the sisters themselves are the be- 
trayers. 


wo 


When the world which ‘‘loves a lover” 
loves him enough to let him and his love alone, 
as much before the engagement as it leaves 
them alone afterwards, it will have a chance 
of dancing at more weddings. 


y 

Children are unconscious poets. They are 
owners of two realms—the possessors of 
Everyday and the kingdom of Letspretend. 

wv 

Though a man owns (without his overcoat) 
fourteen pockets, if he putteth on a summer 
suit he will grumble of a surety that he hath 
but eight. 


Florence Hamilton Randal, 
BS 
ww 


BEATING THE RAILROAD. 


An Irishman, after questioning the ticket 
agent at one of the depots of Chicago some 
time ago about the fare to New York, pur- 
chased a round-trip ticket and went out on the 
platform to wait for the train. He seemed to 
be in quite a cheerful mood, and when asked 
what it was he found so amusing, replied : 
‘‘I’'m ‘beatin’ the road.’ It’s a round-trip 
ticket I've bought, and I'm not comin’ back!” 


% 
ww 


THE DEUTSCHE VERB. 

Mark Twain, in his account of the German 
language, tells how ‘‘ the intelligent German 
plunges into a sea of verbiage and comes up 
on the other side, like a dog, with his verb in 
his mouth.”” The same idea is illustrated in 
a story, told in the Century, of a lady who 
once listened, through the aid of an interpre- 
ter, to a speech made by Bismarck. All went 
well for atime, as the low voice of the pains- 
taking translator rendered with some ade- 
quacy the thought of Bismarck. Then there 
were short pauses, followed by rapid little 
summaries of what had been said. As these 
grew more and more frequent, the lady be- 
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came irritated. Finally there was an entire 
cessation on the part of the interpreter, and 
yet Bismarck was going right on with ever- 
increasing vehemence. There were constant 
calls from the lady of ‘‘ What's he saying ? 
What's he saying ?”’ and an increase of im- 
patience proportionate to the growing violence 
of the speaker. Finally the wretched inter- 
preter could endure the strain no longer, and, 
turning with a gesture of fierce resentment to 
his excited employer, he hissed: ‘‘ Madam, 
I am waiting for the verb." 


a 
A SYMPATHETIC INTERPRETATION. 


The lesson was from the Prodigal Son, and 
the Sunday school teacher was dwelling on 
the character of the elder brother. ‘‘But 
amidst all the rejoicing,”’ he said, ‘‘ there was 
one to whom the preparation of the feast 
brought no joy, to whom the prodigal’s re- 
turn gave no pleasure, but only bitterness ; 
one who did not approve of the feast being 
held, and who had no wish to attend it. Now 
can any of you tell me who this was ?"" There 
was a breathless silence, followed by a vigor- 
ous cracking of thumbs, and then from a dozen 
sympathetic little geniuses came the chorus: 
‘* Please, sir, it was the fatted calf!” 


ae 
THE CARDINAL AND THE CASUIST. 
The casuist, who was dining with the car- 
dinal, was famous for beginning every sen- 
tenre with the phrase, ‘‘ I make a distinction,” 
and is host, wishing to ‘‘draw”’ him for the 
general entertainment, asked him, as the soup 
was served: ‘‘ Pray, father, can you tell us 
if it is ever lawful to baptize in soup?" ‘I 
make a distinction, your eminence,” replied 
the casuist ; ‘* with ordinary soup it is by no 
means lawful to perform baptism, but your 
eminence’s soup is perfectly suitable, as it dif- 
fers in no way from water.” 


Hy 
A MUSICAL CRITIC, 

Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
entered an East End church one night, and 
standing in a back pew joined in the singing 
ofa Moody and Sankey hymn. Next to him 
stood a workingman who was singing lustily 
in tune. The bishop sang lustily also, but not 
intune. The workingman stood the discord 
as long as he could, and then, nudging the 
bishop, said in a whisper: ‘Here, dry up§ 
mister ; you're spoiling the show.” 
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